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Margaret  Thatcher: 
Leadership  for  Public  Reform 


Evan  D.  (Earner 


Brilish  leaders  iiiacle  |)ul)lie  wellare  a  [priority  IVoiii  (lie  l*)."^()s  iiiuil 
1079.  when  Margaret  Thatcher  was  elected.  At  that  time,  Britain's 
attempt  at  Sociahsm  was  faiUii".  Tlie  people  were  withont  jobs  and 
unable  to  buy  food.  The  path  Britain  had  taken  for  the  last  sLxty  years 
was  no  longer  popular — even  among  the  laborers.  For  the  first  time  in 
decades,  Britain  was  crying  for  a  change  in  industrial  relations;  and 
Thatcher  seized  the  opportimity  that  the  public  unhappiness  had  pro- 
\  ided  her  and  led  her  party  to  a  successful  election.  Her  success  contin- 
ued, as  she  was  able  to  pass  widespread  economic  reform.  After  careful- 
ly parlaying  British  discontent  into  a  successful  bid  for  the  Prime 
Ministry,  Margaret  Thatcher  implemented  an  aggressive,  task-oriented 
approach  to  national  leadership,  which  enabled  her  to  utilize  pubHc 
imhappiness  to  wrestle  power  away  from  the  trade  unions. 

I.   Public  Discontent 

Margaret  Thatcher  was  not  elected  by  chance;,  Prime  Ministers  seldom 
are.  Rather,  Thatcher  came  to  power  durmg  a  bleak  period  in  British 
historv,  similar  to  the  1920s  and  1930s.  In  the  1930s,  after  the  horrors 
of  workmg  conditions  were  exposed,  Britain  began  to  nationaUze  indus- 
tr>'.  This  move  toward  Socialism  soon  changed  every  aspect  of  British 
life — from  healthcare  to  transportation.  This  trend  eventually  snow- 
balled into  the  Winter  of  Discontent,  wliich,  according  to  journalist 
Samuel  Beer,  both  preceded  and  caused  the  Tron  Lady  s  '  election  (23). 

Edward  Heath,  Prime  Minister  from  1970-1973,  was  Margaret 
Thatcher's  predecessor  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Not  an 
upper-crust  aristocrat.  Heath  had  been  bothered  by  the  unemployment 
of  the  1930s  and  made  remedying  joblessness  a  goal  for  his  govern- 
ment. However,  as  liistorian  Charles  Dellheim  explains.  Heath,  who  had 
promised  a  laissez  faire  approach,  was  ousted  from  the  Prime  Ministry 
because  he  had  lapsed  into  the  familiar,  previously  misuccessful  tactic 
of  central  economic  management  (75-6).  Heath  was  forced  to  retreat 
from  his  free-market  proposals  because  he  was  unable  to  overcome  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  trade  unions.  Offering  an  accurate  sunuiiaiy, 
Robert  Behrens.  in  The  Conservative  Party  From  Heath  to  Thatcher: 
Policies  and  Politics,  wTote  that  in  the  early  1970s  the  trade  imions 
were  the  "Achilles  heel"  of  the  Conservative  Parts^  (69). 

The  Labour  government  that  followed  Heath  offered  no  new  solutions 
to  the  growing  economic  problems.  A  gentleman  s  agreement  with  the 
trade  imions  to  not  raise  wages  had  been  reached  in  1072,  but  when 
wages  rose  26.4  percent  in  197-t,  inflation  quickly  followed.  To  combat 
rising  inflation,  the  government  (manned  by  Harold  Wilson)  imple- 
mented price  and  wage  controls,  wliich  succeeded  in  the  short  term  but 
eventually  failed  (Behrens  98).   By  1976.  Britain  was  again  suffering 
from  the  same  economic  crisis  that  plagued  prevdous  govermnents:  high 
mflation  and  depressed  economic  groy^lh.  Surrounded  by  economic  cri- 
sis, Wilson  suddenly  resigned,  giving  way  to  Labour  leader  .lames 
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Callaghan.  The  change  in  leadership  did  not  resnh  in  significant  economic  betterment  for  Britam  as  the 
new  Labour  govermnent — Uke  all  those  of  years  past — was  primarily  supported  by  the  tiade  unions.  As 
long  as  the  government  was  under  union  influence,  significant  economic  reform  remained  unlikely. 

Economic  revitalization,  however,  did  not  become  a  reality.  Through  the  1970s,  life  for  a  British 
working  family  became  harder.  Although  price  and  wage  controls  had  succeeded  m  part,  the  standard 
of  living  for  the  working  class  fell.  Adjusted  for  inflation,  the  average,  weekly  income  for  a  family  of 
four  had  declined  from  £70.20  to  £  63.10  (Jenkins  17).  Despite  the  seriousness  of  decreased  buying 
power,  Jenkins  indicates  that  the  problem  of  declining  real  wages  was  magnified  by  a  more  significant 
crisis.  Nineteen  months  after  the  election  of  a  Labour  majority,  unemployment  exceeded  one  million  for 
the  first  tune  since  1940  (Jenkins  17).  The  working  class  naturally  turned  to  their  long-time  friend, 
organized  labor,  requesting  assistance.  Surprisingly,  workers  did  not  desire  increased  unemployment, 
which  would  have  required  continued  wage  control.  Instead,  the  workers,  unable  to  see  what  economic 
disaster  lay  ahead,  demanded  that  unions  return  to  historically  successful  methods  of  collective  bar- 
gaining so  that  wages  might  be  increased  to  match  inflation.  The  govermnent  felt  that  income  control 
was  still  necessary  because  wage  hikes  were  a  critical  stimulus  of  the  inflationary  cycle.  On  this  issue, 
there  would  be  no  compromise.  In  January  1979,  over  the  issue  of  wages,  the  unions  began  to  strike; 
consequently,  industry  was  forced  to  entertain  expensive  negotiations,  which  raised  prices,  increased 
layoffs,  and  sent  Britain  deeper  into  recession.   By  insistmg  that  the  government  not  suppress  wage 
increases,  labor  allowed  for  economic  disappointment. 

Faced  with  layoffs  that  accompanied  soaring  prices,  the  working  class  shifted  their  focus.   Workers  no 
longer  demanded  higher  wages;  rather,  they  demanded  a  change  in  industrial  politics.  The  sLx  weeks  of 
strikes  that  preceded  the  return  to  Conservative  rule  are  now  called  the  ""Winter  of  Discontent"  because 
once  Britain's  economic  concUtions  digressed  past  a  critical  point,  workers  refused  to  tolerate  them.  One 
reason  that  workers  became  animatedly  opposed  to  tracUtional  tirade  union  politics  was  the  influence  of 
the  media  (22).  In  actuality,  conditions  were  not  as  bad  in  Britain  as  they  had  been  in  1974,  but 
Jenkms  recounts  how  television  revealed  unsympathetic  and  greedy  miion  officials,  who  mandated 
strikes  at  their  whim,  thus  leaving  the  working  class  to  suffer  (22-3).     Since  the  overthrow  of  Heath's 
conservative  govermnent  in  1974,  British  workers  had  continued  seeing  their  jobs  disappear,  prices  sky- 
rocket, and  union  officials  leave  them  without  hope.  This,  when  combmed  with  extraordinarily  high 
taxes,  was  more  than  the  working  class  would  tolerate.  Their  frustrations  over  failed  legislation,  misuc- 
cessful  economic  policies,  and  un desired  strikes  resulted  in  a  radical  call  for  fundamental  change.  As  a 
residt,  workers  withdrew  their  support  from  their  historical  ally  and  cast  their  votes  for  the 
Conservatives  Party,  led  by  Margaret  Thatcher. 

IL   Margaret  Thatcher  and  her  Ministry 

Margaret  Thatcher,  raised  in  Grantham,  England  as  Margaret  Roberts,  lived  with  her  family  above 
her  father's  modest  grocery.  As  a  weU-respected  British  historian  Dennis  Kavanagh  writes,  Thatcher's 
values  of  self-sufficiency,  hard  work,  frugality,  and  family  values  were  established  ui  her  cliildliood, 
wliich  resulted  in  her  strong  free-market  beliefs  (Style.  8).  Describing  how  these  values  were  stressed  in 
Thatcher's  childhood  home,  her  sister  Muriel  said  that  they  both  received  'a  very  strict  upbringing, 
with  very  strict  principles"  (qtd.  m  Gardiner  11).  Gardiner  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  rehgion 
in  Thatcher  s  youth.  He  writes,  "But  there  was  one  dominant  mfluence  on  the  entire  Roberts  family 
which  fortified  and  guided  all  the  others,  and  that  was  the  Methodist  Church"  (19).  Robert  Royal  con- 
cludes that  the  main  explanation  for  ""Thatcherism"  was  a  combination  of  her  Methodist  upbringing, 
middle-class  self-reliance,  and  small-town  values,  wliich  carried  over  mto  her  political  career  (294). 
Royal's  pomt  is  a  logical  conclusion  of  the  ti'ait  theory  of  leadersliip,  which  attempts  to  equate  the  qual- 
ities that  a  person  possesses  to  liis  or  her  effectiveness  as  a  leader.  If  Royal's  conclusion  is  carried  a  step 
further,  it  shows  that  because  of  her  strong,  anti-Commrmist,  anti-welfare  background,  and  her  inlierit- 
ed  paternal  political  traits,  Thatcher  was  predisposed  to  pursue  a  successful  career  as  a  free-market 
advocate. 

Margaret  Thatcher  was  fnst  elected  in  1959  and  took  her  first  position  in  party  leadership  in  1967as 
the  shadow  cabinet  spokeswoman  on  education.  When  the  Tories  regained  power  in  1970,  Thatcher 
was  included  m  Heath's  cabiaet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Education  and  Science.  Thatcher  obviously 


lost  her  position  when  her  party  lost  its  majority  in  the  1974  general  election,  hnt  the  U-tnrn  from  hiis- 
sez  (aire  to  centralized  control,  over  which  Heath  and  iiis  party  lost  popular  snpport,  had  given  many 
Conservatives  reason  to  want  another  leader.  Even  eleven  months  alter  the  March  197-+  election  that 
brought  Labour  to  power,  memories  of  Heath's  dismal  failure  were  fresh  enough  to  have  a  pronounced 
effect;  and  after  receiving  inunense  pressure.  Heath  agreed  to  put  the  parly  leadership  up  for  election. 
At  that  tune,  Margaret  Thatcher  had  not  yet  ascended  through  the  hierarchy  of  cabinet  |)()sitions,  but 
she  challenged  Edward  Heath  for  the  party's  leadership  nonetheless.  Her  lack  of  experience  was  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  Kavanagh  notes  that  Stanley  Baldwin  was  the  last  conservative  leader  with  so  little 
administrative  experience:  ""one  name  rarely  suggested  in  the  early  stages  as  a  likely  candidate  [for 
party  leadership]  was  that  of  Margaret  Thatcher  (Stvie  6).  After  the  election  of  4  February,  however,  it 
was  certain  that  the  Tories  would  no  longer  have  Edward  Heath  as  their  leader,  and  seven  days  later, 
after  a  second  ballot  was  issued,  Margaret  Thatcher  was  chosen  as  the  first  female  to  lead  the  British 
( ionservative  Party . 

Apart  from  her  gender,  Margaret  Thatcher  was  different  than  her  predecessors.  Hugo  Young,  one  of 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  cUstinguished  biographers,  writes  that  as  an  outsider,  "she  was  a  mistake  that  never 
shoidd  have  happened  '  (Young  100).  Journalists  Nelan  and  Mader  wrote  that  her  election  came  as 
((uite  a  shock  to  the  ''old  boys'  of  London  (66).  Indeed,  Thatcher  was  an  outsider,  having  not  come 
from  the  pedigree  lines  of  established  national  politicians.   But  it  was  this  distinct  characteristic  that 
won  her  the  Tory  leadership  and  brought  her  party  back  into  the  majority.  In  this  way,  her  success  is 
explained  by  the  charismatic  leadership  theoiy  in  which  Weber  concludes  that  in  a  social  crisis,  a  suc- 
cessful leader  with  extraorchnaiy  personal  traits  wiU  provide  a  radical  and  attractive  alternative  that 
appeals  to  the  masses.  Because  she  represents  a  change  in  both  gender  and  in  policy,  Thatcher  found 
unusually  high  support  from  those  who  normally  would  not  have  supported  her. 

With  an  outsider  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  the  public,  sickened  with  discontent,  now  saw  the 
Conservative  Party  in  a  new  hght.  The  Tories  were  no  longer  the  party  pitted  against  labor  reform: 
rather,  they  were  the  party  that  could  provide  substantial  change  for  Britain's  economy.  Margaret 
Thatcher  seized  the  opportimity  and  carefully  structured  the  opposition's  leadership  and  strategy, 
pavuig  the  way  for  a  futm"e  Tory  victory.  Many  liistorians  only  discuss  Thatcher  s  aggressive  leadership, 
but  as  Steve  Richards  points  out,  she  was  an  extremely  cautious  politician  ( 1 ) .  Kavanagh  cUstinguishes 
between  Thatcher's  two  distmct  styles  of  leadership — namely,  reconciling  and  mobilizing  leadership — 
writing  that  tluoughout  her  career  Margaret  Thatcher  exhibited  both  (Style  3).  The  first  style  was  char- 
acteristic of  Thatcher  during  her  years  as  Opposition  Leader,  when  she  tried  to  convince  the  working 
class  that  her  party  would  support  them.  In  later  life,  Thatcher  was  often  viewed  as  brash,  but  she  dis- 
played extreme  prudence  as  the  young  opposition  leader  by  appointing  James  Prior  as  shadow 
spokesman  for  emplopnent.  According  to  biographer  Hugo  Young,  Prior  was  the  complete  opposite  of 
Thatcher,  who  was  anti-union  to  the  core.  Prior,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  feel  that  legislative  change 
of  the  trade  unions'  power  was  necessary  (109).  Decisions  like  this,  which  Kavanagh  woidd  call  "recon- 
ciling,'  were  conmion  for  the  opposition  leader  (Style  3).  Because  Thatcher  chose  a  moderate  for  such  a 
prominent  position,  she  was  able  to  secine  support  for  her  part^^  from  those  who  historically  would 
have  never  considered  voting  Conservative. 

In  adcUtion  to  prudent  appointments.  Conservative  policy  was  designed  to  win  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port. Mrs.  Thatchers  Shadow  Chancellor,  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  and  other  members  of  the  shadow  cabinet 
published  The  Right  Approach  to  the  Economy:  the  Conservative  Party  s  plan  for  economic  revitaliza- 
tion.  Hugo  Young  siuns  up  this  1977  plan  as  a  modest  combination  of  monetary  control  and  almost 
universal  tax  cuts  that  woidd  accompany  reigned  in  government  spending.  Yoxmg  calls  The  Approach 
"lacking  in  self-confidence"  because  it  was  micharacteristically  benign  for  a  Thatcher  edict  (107-8). 
Traditional,  straightforward  Thatcherism  would  have  included  a  specific  anti-imion  strategy-,  but  this 
proposal — which  did  not — was  mtended  to  be  much  more  palatable,  garnering  support  from  the  chs- 
gruntled  but  still  hesitant  working  class.  These  gestures  of  political  savvy  characterized  the  opposition 
leader's  strateg),  and  these  parlaying  tactics  succeeded  m  eventually  bringing  the  Tories  back  into  the 
majority'. 

The  Conservative  platform  for  the  next  general  election  was  one  of  revolution.  Jenkins  calls  it  "a  cru- 
sade to  restore  lost  virtue."  He  explains  that  for  Britons  such  virtue  was  twofold,  encompassing  both 
moral  goodness  and  economic  integrity  (66-7).  Their  virtuous  crusade  was  successful,  and  on  3  May, 


1979,  after  having  failed  a  Motion  of  Confidence  one  month  earHer,  the  Laboiu-  government  was  ousted 
from  power  and  was  replaced  by  Margaret  Thatcher  and  her  Consei-vative  Part),  hnniediately, 
Thatcher's  approach  to  govermnent  changed.  She  had  been  elected  because  the  people  of  Britain  were 
confident  that  her  govermnent  would  make  changes.  Not  one  to  disappoint  the  pulDhc  and  one  true  to 
her  chikUiood  values,  Thatcher  quickly  began  work. 

Fulfilling  the  public  demand  for  change,  Thatcher  began  at  the  top,  shuffling  and  reshuffling  her  cali- 
inet  while  managing  \sdth  an  atypical  style.  Dennis  Kavanagh  writes  extensively  in  liis  1986  Prime 
Ministerial  Style  about  the  methods  she  used  for  cabinet  administration.  He  writes  that  budget  issues 
dominated  cabinet  disputes  during  her  first  two  years  primarily  because  of  her  persistent  stubbormiess; 
the  spenchng  disagreements  were  so  fierce  that  Prior,  Gilmour,  and  Walker — all  cabinet  members — 
threatened  to  resign  over  Thatcher's  radical,  new,  deflationary  proposal  (12-3).  Much  different  than  her 
appeasing  style  of  the  late  1970s,  Thatcher  began  the  new  decade  completely  imwiUing  to  compromise. 
Of  her  relationship  with  cabmet  members,  The  Economist  wrote,  "She  hectors,  bulhes  and  bashes  min- 
isters mercilessly'  (qtd.  in  Kavanagh,  Style  13).  In  a  cabinet  form  of  goverimient,  however,  the  Prime 
Minister  does  not  have  complete  executive  authority,  making  authoritarian  ride  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
Thatcher  refused  to  accept  the  differing  opinions  of  her  cabinet  members  and  m  1981  began  the  prac- 
tice of  dismissing  those  who  would  not  publicly  agree  with  her.  As  noted  by  Jenkins,  Thatcher  no  longer 
held  on  to  cabinet  members  simply  to  gain  public  support  as  she  had  done  with  her  shadow  cabinet; 
instead,  'the  Cabinet  now  became  the  complete  instrument  of  her  will'  (175).  Granted  the  authority  to 
hire  and  fire  ministers,  Thatcher  gave  high-ranking  officials  the  boot  at  the  di'op  of  a  hat.  Her  autobi- 
ography. The  Downing  Street  Years^  shows  how  often  she  resorted  to  "reshuffling"  as  the  index  listing 
for  "cabmet"  contains  six  listings  for  Thatcher-initiated  internal  changes  (890). 

Another  tactic  Kavanagh  describes  was  that  Thatcher  unequivocally  stated  her  opinion  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  each  cabinet  meetmg  rather  than  allow  for  open  cUscussion  (Style  15,  17).  Because  of  her  histo- 
ry of  firing  ministers,  this  tactic  mtimidated  the  Cabuiet,  luniting  those  who  spoke  agamst  her  opinion. 
Kavanagh  continues,  describing  another  of  Thatcher's  successful  tactics.  She  had  an  intentional  habit  of 
making  important  cabinet  decisions  in  small,  select  groups  of  cabinet  members  (Style  19).  This  tactic 
also  enabled  her  to  limit  opposing  views,  influencing  the  outcome  in  her  favor.  Thatcher  utilized  this 
strateg)'  successfully  to  push  her  proposal  bamiing  government  intelligence  employees  from  joining 
trade  unions  after  convmcing  Sh  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  Foreign  Secretar>,  and  Michael  Heseltine,  the 
Minister  of  Defense,  to  raihoad  it  through  parhament  (Kavanagh,  Stvle  19).  Thatcher  did  not  consult 
with  her  subordinates,  as  many  leadership  theorists  would  suggest.  Rather,  as  cjuoted  m  The  Economist^ 
she  described  her  relationship  with  cabinet  memJDers  as  "a  coach-driver  whipping  the  horses"  ("Victor" 
17).  Both  the  Micliigan  and  Ohio  State  studies  on  behavioral  leadership  identify  a  positive  relationship 
with  sidaordinates  as  key  to  successful  leadership.  Clearly,  however,  Mrs.  Thatcher  overcame  her  atypi- 
cal subordinate  relationship,  wliich  indicates  that  power-influence  theory  may  be  most  applicable  to  her 
success.  This  theory'  relates  success  to  conti'ol  and  domuiance  of  a  group  or  situation,  wliich  fits  her 
style  well.  This  is  typified  in  that  she  manipvdated  every  resource  at  her  conti'ol  so  that  she  might  have 
complete  authority  over  every  issue.  Although  she  did  not  necessarily  use  a  popular  approach, 
Thatcher's  slu-ewd,  extremely  aggressive  and  somewhat  brash  method  of  cabinet  management  enabled 
her  to  efficiently  respond  to  the  public  demand  for  change  by  manipulating  the  cabmet. 

According  to  Ben  Punlott,  Margaret  Thatcher  successfully  convinced  the  trade  imions  to  support  her 
m  overthrowing  the  Labom-  govermnent  \n  1979  (207).  Her  govermnent's  relationship  wdth  the  miions, 
however,  drastically  changed  during  her  decade  as  Prime  Minister.  At  the  beginning  of  her  term, 
Thatcher  explained  her  reason  for  keepmg  James  Prior  as  Secretary  of  Employment  after  the  general 
election  of  1979,  writing  that  both  the  nation  and  the  Consei-vative  Party  felt  that  the  "tacit  consent  of 
the  trade  miions"  was  necessar)^  for  successfid  government  (Years  28).  By  the  end  of  her  first  twelve 
months,  however,  Thatcher's  govermnent  had  passed  its  first  of  six  trade  union  bills  aimed  at  balancing 
the  rights  and  duties  of  ti'ade  unions.  According  to  historian  B.  C.  Roberts,  Thatcher  disguised  the  1980 
Employment  Act  so  that  it  woidd  appeal  to  the  majority'  of  union  members,  but  once  it  became  law,  the 
unions  realized  what  had  been  changed  (66).  This  first  Employment  Act  represented  significant 
changes  because  it  requhed  secret  ballots  during  miion  elections,  removed  miioii  leaders'  mimunity 
from  legal  action,  and  made  secondary  picketing  illegal.  Therefore,  the  rail  workers  struck  early  in  her 
first  term,  but  after  her  success  with  the  Falklands  War  m  1982,  Thatcher  became  so  popular  that  she 


easily  triumphed  over  the  rail  workers  strike  and  called  another  general  election.  In  this  election, 
Jenkins  writes  that  Labour  received  its  lowest  percentage  of  voles  since  1918,  while  the  Tories  signifi- 
cantly increased  their  majority.  After  this  election,  Thatcher  pushed  her  second  Employment  Act 
through  Parliament.  Altliough  the  unions'  reaction  to  the  First  Act  was  a  harsh  criticism,  the  second 
Act  eventually  resulted  in  the  Miner's  Strike  of  1084-1985,  which  would  have  paralyzed  the 
Consenative  government  if  it  were  not  for  Thatcher's  extreme  |)opularitv  from  the  War  (Roberts  67). 
Although  significant  legislative  reform  characterized  tiie  Thatcher  government,  some  historians,  like 
h  or  Crewe,  feel  that  Thatcher  never  convinced  the  British  people  that  the  government  could  fimction 
independent  of  the  unions  (243).  The  majority  of  historians,  however,  felt  more  like  Samuel  Brittan. 
^\  iio  calls  the  defeat  of  the  mining  union  Thatcher's  biggest  success  specifically  because  she  showed  the 
nation  that  the  government  could  surNive  without  union  support  (30).  The  public  had  asked  her  to 
change  the  face  of  Britain  s  economy  and  she  had  done  so. 

Before  the  Conservatives  were  elected,  the  power  of  the  Trade  Unions  Congress  steadily  grew.   As 
Roberts  wTites,  soon  after  the  transfer  of  power,  Thatcher  made  it  clear  that  the  former  unions   audi- 
ence with  the  Prime  Minister  would  no  longer  be  a  right:  "It  was  made  clear,  early  in  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
occupancy  of  No.  10,  that  the  door  would  not  any  longer  be  always  open"  (75).  Encouraged  by  her 
continued  popularity-,  Margaret  Thatcher  allowed  the  government's  relationship  wdth  the  unions  to  dete- 
riorate; consequently,  violence  and  mass  picketing  broke  out.  Thatcher  responded  by  organizing  a  cen- 
tral police  authorit)^  because,  according  to  Roberts,  she  feared  that  union  rallies  might  solidify  support 
from  the  public,  changing  the  momentum  with  which  she  was  revamping  industrial  relations  (67-8). 

Despite  the  declining  relationship  with  the  trade  miions,  Thatcher  contmued  to  succeed  in  transform- 
ing industrial  relations.  B.  C.  Roberts  attributes  Thatcher's  success  in  controlling  the  unions  partly  to 
the  still-sliding  economy.  By  October  1980,  unemployment  was  above  two  million,  and  the  fewer 
employed  laborers  meant  fewer  union  members.  Roberts  wiites  that  this  had  a  compounding  effect 
because  the  declines  deterred  others  from  joining  trade  unions  (70).  The  drop-offs  were  a  serious  crisis 
that  caused  organized  labor  to  rethink  its  relationship  with  workers.  Kavanagh  wTOte  that  Thatcher  did 
the  miions  a  "huge  favor"  by  refocusing  them  on  their  origmal  goals,  wliich  Roberts  summarizes  as 
human  resomxe  management  rather  than  authoritarian  management  (Changing  91;  73).  J.  Enoch 
Powell  offers  a  cUfferent  \iew,  attributing  Thatcher's  success  to  her  part\ 's  abilit\"  to  gain  popular  sup- 
port for  a  radical  monetarist  philosophy  (83).  He  feels  that  tliis  is  what  enabled  the  stripping  of  power 
from  the  miions.  Thatcher  s  government  was  so  successful  at  convincing  the  public  of  the  effectiveness 
of  tliis  plan  tliev  still  supported  the  monetarist  proposals  even  after  a  joint  letter  from  361  economists 
to  the  Times  of  London  had  been  published  in  strong  protest  to  the  new  ideas  (Royal  292).  Another 
way  Margaret  Thatcher  and  her  government  changed  the  role  of  unions  was  by  privatizing  industiies, 
retm-ning  them  to  classical  market-incentives.  Before  Thatcher  cleaned  house,  many  industries  rehed  on 
tariff  protection  and  govermiient  subsidy,  which  according  to  Alfred  Sherman  drove  wages  four  times 
above  the  competitive  level  (315).  The  new  policy  meant,  as  Samuel  Brittan  writes,  that  in  essence 
Thatcher  had  made  it  impossible  for  British  firms  to  survive  unless  they  could  compete  internationally 
(29-30).  Thus,  unions  could  not  advocate  outrageous  pay  raises  because  firms  pacing  exorbitant  wages 
could  not  succeed  without  a  government  subsidy.  Therefore,  the  only  options  for  unions  were  accepting 
lower  wages  or  acceptmg  layoffs,  and  because  the  miioii  leadership  chose  lower  wages,  inflation  was 
finally  controlled.  The  Economist  provides  yet  another  view,  attributing  Thatcher  s  success  simply  to  "a 
bloody-mmded  determination"  ("Victor"  17).   Wliich  is  the  proper  explanation  for  Thatcher's  success? 
The  best  explanation  for  the  Consei-vatives'  success  is  a  combination  of  them  all.  Thatcher's  specific 
economic  and  legislative  tactics  and  her  ability-  to  use  the  ripe  conditions  for  change  transformed  the 
face  of  organized  labor. 

The  academic  study  of  leadership  shows  additional  reasons  for  her  success.  In  1965  Miner  published  a 
list  of  Managerial  Motivation  Traits,  which  mcluded:  a  positive  attitude  toward  authoritv':  a  desire  to 
compete;  a  desire  to  take  charge;  a  desire  to  exert  power;  a  desire  to  be  in  a  visible  position;  and  a  will- 
ingness to  perfortii  routine  achninistrative  tasks.  From  her  childliood  achimation  of  Lloyd  George  to  her 
insistence  on  being  involved  v\ith  even  the  simplest  levels  of  the  policy-makmg  process,  Thatcher  exem- 
plifies all  of  these  qualities  in  one  way  or  another  and  therefore  possesses  the  traits  that  Miner  has 
determined  most  often  make  a  successful  leader.  Regardless  of  what  method  or  trait  accounted  for  her 
success,  in  her  1989  The  Thatcher  Effect^  Leslie  Hannah  offers  high  praise,  "Mrs.  Thatcher's  credeii- 


tials  as  a  union-basher  are  generally  considered  to  be  impeccable''  (38). 

Margaret  Thatcher  could  not  have  been  successful  wdthout  the  public  s  discontent  for  union  leader- 
sliip.  The  Callaghan  government,  wliich  preceded  Thatcher's,  was  not  overtlirowni  by  a  miraculous 
Thatcher  proposal.  Rather,  the  British  people  finally  refused  to  let  conditions  worsen.  As  unemplo^Tiient 
rose  and  prices  climbed,  families  found  their  prosperity^  had  been  pinched  away,  and  decided  to  act. 
After  the  anti-union  media  bhtz  of  1978,  workers  demanded  a  change.   Eager  to  win  back  their  mem- 
bers' support,  the  unions  answered  the  call  by  supporting  the  Conserv^ative  challenger.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  many  liistorians,  including  B.  C.  Roberts  (64)  and  Ben  Punlott  (208). 
Once  Thatcher  was  in  power,  her  aggressive  tactics  and  radical  legislation  showed 
the  public  that  she  could  be  an  effective  leader — even  effective  enough  to  overcome  the  union  influ- 
ence that  toppled  the  Heath  government.  After  the  Falklands  War  and  the  subsecfuent  general  election, 
Thatcher  gamed  enough  momentmn  and  public  approval  to  allow  her  self-confidence  to  sliuie.  Her 
invincible  attitude  helped  her  overcome  the  Mner's  Strike,  and  from  then  until  her  resignation  in  1990, 
her  accomphshments  built  successively.   For  Thatcher,  it  was  one  success  after  another,  and  when  she 
was  through,  she  was  able  to  look  around  and  observe  a  different  and  prosperous  Britain. 

Epilogue 

The  true  test  of  Margaret  Thatcher's  policies,  which  has  proven  her  success,  is  their  lastuig  effect. 
While  it  is  true  (as  The  Economist  reported  in  1990)  that  despite  Thatchers  supply-side  successes, 
Britain's  inflation  was  the  highest  of  any  major  countr)-,  many  continue  to  belie\  e  that  Thatcherism  wiU 
not  be  undone  (''Victor"  19).  After  John  Major  and  the  Conservatives  were  replaced  by  Tony  Blair  and 
the  Labour  Part)',  many  thought  that  Thatcherism  wovdd  fall  from  modem  pohcy  and  mto  the  histor\^ 
books.  As  written  m  a  1997  Nina  Fislmian  essay,  the  foundations  of  Thatcherism  were  not  rejected,  but 
they  underwent  slight  changes  (38).  Wliile  Britain  has  retaken  up  the  forgotten  cause  of  the  public 
good  and  the  relationsliip  between  govermnent  and  unions  is  slightlv  more  cordial,  organized  labor  has 
not  regained  its  pre-Thatcher  power.  Michael  Allen  writes  that  the  trade  unions  have  long  ago  accepted 
that  Mrs.  Thatchers  policies  wall  not  be  reversed  bv  the  Labour  government  (11). 

In  an  attempt  to  discomit  Thatcher's  success,  some  historians  have  written  that  miionization  actuallv 
helped  production  and  that  Thatcher's  plans  mipeded  economic  efficiency,  but  as  The  Economist 
attempts  to  pomt  out.  tliis  is  untrue.  Although  miionized  firms  outgrew^  non-union  firms  m  the  1980s 
and  '■90s,  it  was  not  because  miions  resulted  in  efficiency.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true.  Because  the  miion- 
ized industries  had  suffered  during  the  1970s,  their  opportunity  for  growi;h  far  exceeded  the  already 
more  efficient  firms,  which  resulted  in  a  two  decade  period  of  catch-up  ("Good    57).  One  article 
reports  that  trade  miions  find  httle  fault  with  \h-s.  Thatcher's  policies  ( "Disease"  23). 

Although  at  times  the  policies  of  Margaret  Thatcher  have  been  criticized  as  "claptrap  "(Aitkin  20),  her 
influence  and  style  as  Prime  Minister  have  nonetheless  been  significant.   When  one  considers  the  eco- 
nomic transformation  that  Margaret  Thatcher  and  her  govermnent  created  and  its  continued  effects,  it 
is  evident  the  success  of  her  uncompromising,  task-oriented  approach  to  national  leadersliip. 
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In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school  desegregation  caused 
alann  and  consternation  throughout  the  social  structure  of  the  white 
South.  The  region's  institutions  responded  for  the  most  part  in  a  defen- 
sive and  even  aggressive  manner  to  the  judicial  challenge.   Within  the 
mainline  denominations  of  the  region,  probably  no  chmxh  was  more 
affected  by  the  Brown  decision  than  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
At  the  time  of  the  Brown  decision,  Methodists  were  akeady  experiencmg 
considerable  discussion  and  soul-searching  over  the  issue  of  segregation 
-ttdthin  and  outside  the  church.     For  the  lait)^  and  clerg)^  of  the  two 
Alabama  conferences,  the  Brown  decision  and  its  resulting  political  and 
social  upheaval  began  a  decade  of  intense  debate  over  the  role  of  the 
church  in  the  civil  rights  struggle,  and  more  specificallv  the  direction 
that  Methodists  in  the  South  would  take  in  dealing  wdth  the  structural 
segregation  that  had  existed  in  the  church  itself  since  the  early  nine- 
teenth centun". 

Following  the  separation  of  the  MethocUst  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
ISntOs  away  from  its  Northern  branch,  the  Southern  wing  of  Methodism 
became  an  all  white  institution  except  for  a  few  black  congregations  that 
mamtained  an  affiliation  with  the  Northern  church  as  a  result  of  its  mis- 
sionaiT  efforts  in  the  South.   By  the  1930s,  both  Northern  and  Southern 
leaders  of  the  church  were  ready  to  resolve  their  pre-Civdl  War  differ- 
ences.  The  most  diffictdt  issue  they  faced  was  what  to  do  about  the 
black  membership  of  the  chiu-ch,  most  of  which  was  located  outside  the 
South.   Then-  solution,  over  the  objection  of  these  members,  was  to  form 
a  separate  jurisdiction  for  African-Americans,  which  would  co-exist  with 
the  five  white  jm-isdictions  organized  nationally  along  geograpliical 
lines.     At  the  miiting  conference  in  1939,  there  were  only  11,684  black 
members  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Alabama,  and  the  two 
all  white  conferences  in  the  state  reported  a  membersliip  of  151,070 
(Prestwood  85). 

By  the  1954  school  desegregation  decision,  the  national  chm-ch  was 
already  moving  in  the  direction  of  ending  segregation  within  the  juris- 
dictions, and  the  Methodist  General  Conference  in  1956  offered  a  formal 
proposal  to  member  jimsdictions  which  called  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Central  Jurisdiction  and  the  transfer  of  black  churches  into  all-white 
jiu-is dictions.   The  Southeastern  Jmisdiction,  composed  of  six  Southern 
states,  was  not  numerically  strong  enough  to  control  what  had  become  a 
pressing  social  issue  for  Methodists  nationally  and  internationally.   But 
following  the  lead  of  the  region's  political  establislunent.  Southern 
Methodists  did  their  utmost  to  discourage  a  sudden  alteration  in  church 
structure.   In  1957,  when  a  panel  of  clerg)'  came  from  the  national 
church  to  Alabama  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  of  jurisdictional 
reform,  a  Montgomer)^  minister  by  the  name  of  G.  Stanley  Frazer 
emerged  as  a  spokesman  for  maintenance  of  segregation,  and  he  orga- 
nized lay  persons  in  both  the  North  Alabama  and  Alabama-West  Florida 
Conferences  to  take  a  more  aggressive  stand  on  the  issue.   In  a  forimi  at 
Frazer's  chm-ch  in  Montgomer),  some  eighty  Alabama  Methodists 
appeared  before  the  panel  and  warned  that  abolisliing  the  Cenftfal 
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Jurisdiction  would  result  in  "a  mass  walkuiit  1)\  thousands  of  Methodists"  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
old  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciuirch  {A/nba/na  Chrisfinn  Adrocafe,  2*)  Oct.  1057,  15). 

As  the  end  of  the  decade  approached,  many  of  the  Methodist  laity  who  believed  in  segregation  decid- 
ed to  take  a  more  aggressive  and  organized  posture  on  the  issue.    Early  in  1959  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  Methodist  laymen  gathered  at  Highlands  Methodist  Church  in  Birmingham  and  organized  (he 
Methodist  Laymen's  Union.    The  participants  included  lawA'ers,  judges,  and  prominent  businessmen, 
including  a  vice-president  of  Alabama  Power  C;otu|)any  and  a  former  mayor  of  Birmingham.   The 
Methodists  Laymen's  Union  centered  its  activities  on  electing  their  members  as  delegates  to  upcoming 
national  conferences  of  the  church  in  1960,  and  published  a  booklet  in  which  its  officers  defended  the 
tloctrine  of  white  supremacy  as  "in  harmony  \\ith  the  purpose  and  will  of  God.'  {A  Proiioiuiccnienl. 
riie  Methodist  Layman's  Union). 

The  acti\aties  of  the  Methodist  Laymen  s  Liiion  revealed  an  obvious  tension  in  the  North  Alabama 
Conference  between  ministers  and  laity.    LTp  until  1900  the  Methodist  clergy  in  North  Alabama,  except 
for  a  very  few  persons,  had  chosen  to  downplay  or  ignore  altogether  local  tension  over  national 
Methodism's  jurisdictional  reform  proposals.   Now  the  MLLT's  organization  and  prominent  membership 
served  as  a  warning  to  the  clergy  that  powerful  forces  within  their  own  congregations  were  willing  to 
take  the  lead  over  ministers  in  order  to  preserve  their  church  s  accustomed  social  order.   As  one  lay 
person  explained  it.  "I  am  not  sure  what  the  Methodist  preachers  think  about  race,  but  1  do  know  that 
they  will  not  defend  segregation "  (Quoted  in  Prestwood  394). 

Methodist  clergy  m  North  Alabama  were  clearly  troubled  by  the  theological  spiritual  contradictions 
between  the  segregation  system  and  Christian  scripture.   Joe  Elmore,  a  young  Vanderbilt  graduate  who 
entered  the  Conference  m  1959,  thought  that  race  was  the  dominant  issue  facing  the  church.   The 
racial  cjuestion,  Elmore  believed,  '"was  striking  at  the  very  identity  of  the  Methodist  Church:  with  the 
racial  thing,  we  were  dealing  wath  our  very  being  .  .  .  Racism  was  an  all   pervasive  cancer  on  the 
church"    (Personal  hitendew).   All  Methodist  clergy  in  North  Alabama  had  to  confront  one  unpleasant 
realit\-:  they  had  to  maintain  their  professional  securit)-  in  a  church  which  by  virtue  of  its  hierarchical 
organization  could  move  to  end  segregation  by  a  mandate  from  the  General  Conference.   They  as  min- 
isters of  that  national  body  would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  integrating  their  annual  confer- 
ences and  even  their  local  churches.   Before  this  eventualitv,  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  most 
ministers  to  continue  to  maintain  silence  on  the  issue  lest  they  arouse  the  wrath  of  their  congregations. 
To  speak  out  on  behalf  of  integration  was  to  risk  professional  ruin.   A  minister  who  advocated  racial 
integration  could  find  himself  the  target  of  verbal  attacks  from  White  Citizen's  Councils  and  evening 
visits  from  the  local  Ku  KIilx  Klan.   When  Charles  Prestwood,  a  theological  student  at  Boston 
Universit)-.  attempted  to  administer  a  survey  on  social  issues  to  Binningham  area  ministers  in  the  late 
1950s,  he  found  that  many  would  not  even  respond  to  his  anon^auous  questiomiaire  for  fear  that  their 
real  views  on  race  might  be  discovered  by  their  congregations    (Prestwood  174). 

At  the  liighest  level  of  authorits'^,  the  bishops  of  the  North  Alabama  Conference  were  reluctant  to  con- 
front the  issue  directly.  In  1955  Methodist  bishops  in  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  had  gone  on  record 
supporting  the  continuation  of  the  Central  Jurisdiction  and  argued  that  to  include  black  Methodists 
within  the  white  conferences  would  ''reduce  our  Negro  membership  to  a  small  minority  .  .  .  with  less 
participation  in  the  church  s  life  and  program"    [Advocate^  L5  February  1955,  3).   In  Alabama   the 
bishop  of  the  North  Alabama  Conference  from  1956  to  1961,   Bachman  G.  Hodge,  strongly  supported 
the  resolution.     Hodge,  a  native  of  Renfree,  Alabama,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  early  ministr)-  in 
Kentucky,  was  elected  to  the  episcopacy  by  the  Southern  Jurisdictional  Conference  in  1956.   His  four 
years  and  five  months  as  bishop  of  North  Alabama  was  marked  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  racial  status 
c{uo.     Hodge  seems  to  have  been  primarilv  worried  that  jurisdictional  reform  would  destroy  the  morale 
of  white  Southern  Methodists.    "This  Church  of  ours.*  he  wTOte,  'has  been  turned  into  a  worried  camp 
with  many  good  la^anen  and  ministers  frustrated,  confused  and  disillusioned."  (Quoted  in  undated 
manuscript.  Hodge  Papers).   In  essence,  he  asked  the  Church  for  a    "moratorium  on  mechanical 
changes"  in  the  organizational  structure. 

Within  his  ow^l  episcopacv.  Hodge  was  primarilv  worried  about  any  of  his  ministers  who  might  be 
discussing  racial  issues  from  their  pulpits.   First  and  foremost  among  these  was  Rev.  John  Rutland  of 
the  Woodlawii  Methodist  Church  in  Birmingham.    Rutland,  whose  long  career  as  a  Methodist  preacher 
began  in  1933,  was  one  of  the  most  unconventional  clergy  in  the  Conference.   By  the  time  he  arrived  at 


Woodlawn  Church  iii  1953.  Rutland  had  already  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  m  Tuscaloosa 
for  having  invited  a  black  gospel  quartet  to  perform  before  an  unsegregated  audience  in  liis  church.   At 
Woodlawn,  in  a  white  middle  class  area  of  the  city,  he  spoke  out  in  his  sermons  against  segregation. 
Rutland  even  invited  a  black  minister  to  give  a  sermon  there    (Rutland,  Mary  and  Me  106).   Among 
the  members  of  his  congregation  was  Birmingham's  police  commissioner,  Eugene  "Bull"  Connor,  who 
early  on  denounced  Rutland  for  his  "nigger-preaching. '   More  than  one  Sunday,  Comior  stormed  out 
of  the  morning  service.   Rutland's  wife  had  to  endirre  periodic  threatening  calls  from  the  Klan  and 
once, while  the  Rutlands  were  away  on  a  trip  a  cross  was  bmiied  in  the  yard  of  the  parsonage  (Rutland, 
Personal  interview).     Rutland's  name  figured  prominently  on  the  Methodist  La^onen's  Union's  ''black- 
hst,"  and  he  successfully  resisted  attempts  by  the  Union  to  raise  money  in  his  congregation.    Despite  all 
this  adversit\',  the  feist\"  httle  minister  received  the  steadfast  support  of  many  of  his  Wbodlawii  mem- 
bers. As  the  chair  of  his  stewardship  board  put  it,  ''Brother  John  Rutland  has  the  courage  to  say  what 
we  need  to  hear,  even  if  at  times  we  do  not  want  to  hear  the  truth  he  speaks  "  (Quoted  in  Rutland, 
Mary  and  Me  111).   Bishop  Hodge  was  particularly  concerned  about  Rutland  s  continual  preaching  on 
what  he  called  "the  race  question. "     More  than  once  the  bishop  tried  to  arrange  to  transfer  him  out- 
side Alabama.   Although  Rutland  was  allowed  to  remam  at  Woodlawn,  Hodge  never  praised  liun  for 
his  courage,  and  in  fact  admonished  him  to  stop  printuig  excerpts  from  his  sermons  in  his  weekly 
church  bulletins  where  segregationists  might  encounter  his  ideas  in  prmt.   In  the  end,  Hodge  admitted 
to  Rutland,  "I  want  you  to  move  .  .  .but  where  could  1  put  you?  "  (Rutland,  Mars^  and  Me  l42). 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  1960s,  the  tempo  of  protest  by  civil  rights  organizations  stich  as 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equaht\^  and  the  Southern  Clu-istian  Leadership  Conference  accelerated  in  the 
segregated  South.   By  the  time  of  John  Kennedy's  election,  sit-ins  at  hmch  comiters  had  already 
occiured  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  and  black  and  wliite  college  students  shared  the  experience 
of  being  attacked  by  segregationists  while  local  police  stood  by.   Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  moved  to 
Atlanta  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  S.C.L.C.,  and  mider  his  direction  the  organization  became  much 
more  politically  strategic  in  selectmg  areas  of  protest.   Clearly  Birmingham  was  a  potential  target  for 
BQng's  civil  rights  activities.   The  most  important  civil  rights  leader  in  Birmingham,  the  Reverend  Fred 
Shuttlesworth,  urged  King  to  come  to  the  city  not  only  to  give  the  movement  "prestige  (but)  really 
shake  the  country,"    (Quoted  in  Williams  179). 

In  1960  a  young  New  York  Times  reporter,  Harrison  Salisbiu^,  traveled  to  Birmmgham  to  investigate 
racial  conditions  in  the  cit\^,  and  his  tv\'o-part  report  which  appeared  in  the  Times  m  April  of  that  year 
provided  a  powerful  indictment  of  the  political  and  social  establishment  in  the  city.   According  to 
Sahsbury,  the  "emotional  dwamite  of  racism''  had  completely  destroyed  the  possibihty  of  a  "reasoned 
approach"  to  Birmingham's  ci\dc  problems.    (Sahsbur)'^  28).   His  article  detailed  the  ahnost  complete 
segregation  of  all  pubhc  facihties  in  the  cit)-,  includuig  ballparks,  taxi  cabs,  and  libraries.   Both 
Birmingham  newspapers  denounced  the  Salisbury^  articles  and  citv'  officials  filed  a  defamation  suit 
against  SaHsbury  claiming  that  he  had  "libeled  their  communit)^  and  its  leaders."    (Quoted  in  Morgan 
68).   In  an  imexpected  way,  the  Sahsbury  articles  also  had  an  impact  on  the  North  Alabama 
Conference,  for  one  of  its  ministers  was  pulled  into  the  uproar  and  backlash  that  followed  their  pubh- 
cation. 

Since  1954,  the  Reverend  Robert  E.  Hughes  had  headed  the  Alabama  Council  on  Human  Relations, 
an  affihate  of  the  Southern  Regional  Coimcil  that  was  headquartered  in  Atlanta.   Since  the  1940s  this 
bi-racial  organization  had  gathered  information  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  racist  hate  groups 
in  the  South.     Hughes  had  demonstrated  great  commitment  in  his  job  and  filed  numerous  reports  ^vdth 
the  main  Council  office  in  Atlanta  wliich  emphasized  the  amomit  of  private  money  beliind  the  anti- 
merger forces  in  Methodism  (Hughes  to  George  S.  Mitchell,  20  December  1954,  Southern  Regional 
Cormcil  Papers). 

Following  the  Times  publication  of  the  Salisbury  article,  city  investigators  were  able  to  obtam  tele- 
phone numbers  of  Salisbury's  outgoing  calls  from  the  hotel  where  he  had  stayed.   Hughes,  obviously  a 
good  source  for  any  joumahst  interested  in  racial  relations  in  the  state,  was  among  those  whose  nmn- 
ber  was  hsted  (Morgan  73).   In  Bessemer,  a  Birmuigham  suburb,  a  grand  jiu-\^  began  an  investigation 
into  the  question  of  whether  Salisbury  had  "defamed"  their  cit\'.     And  they  ordered  Hughes  to  appear 
before  them  and  bring  internal  records,  including  membership  rolls,  from  the  Hmnan  Relations 
Council.   Hughes  liired  a  defense  attorney  and  appeared  before  the  grand  jmy  on  the  condition  that  he 


would  only  answer  questions  that  direct h'  concerned  his  conversations  with  Salisbury.   His  refusal  to 
comply  with  their  subpoena  for  Council  dociunents  brought  him  a  citation  for  contempt  of  court  and 
he  was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail.     Interestingly,  his  arrest  coincided  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Alabama  Conference  in  June,  I960,  but  neither  Bishop  Hodge  or  his  district  superintendent 
made  any  move  to  defend  Hughes  or  obtain  his  release.   In  the  end.  Reverend  .loiui  Rutland  and  his 
associate  pastor  went  on  their  own  to  bail  Hughes  out  of  jail,  and  the  official  Conference  response  was 
a  reconnnendation  by  the  Coiuicil  on  Ministries  that  Hughes  be  dismissed  from  the  ministiy     Luckily, 
Hughes  was  rescued  from  dismissal  by  influential  Methodist  friends  who  were  able  to  help  him  achieve 
a  longtime  desire  to  be  a  missionary  in  Africa,  and  the  Bishop  Hodge  gratefully  went  along  with  the 
transfer.     It  seems  an  irony  that  he  found  refuge  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in  a  system  which  was  even 
more  segregated  than  the  one  he  found  in  Alabama. 

Consideration  of  the  Hughes  case  was  one  of  the  last  worries  of  Bishop  Hodge;  he  died  after  a 
lengthv  hospital  stay  in  Januaiy  of  1061.    His  replacement  was  Nolan  H.  Harmon,  a  Mississippi-born 
minister  who  had  been  a  book  editor  for  the  Methodist  Church  in  New  York  Cit^'.     Harmon's  reputa- 
tion within  the  church  was  that  of  a  Southerner  who  had  defended  a  segregated  jurisdictional  system 
on  the  floor  of  the  General  Conference.   He  was  not  prepared  for  the  tumultuous  events  that  occurred 
in  Birmingham  during  his  first  year. 

On  Mother's  Day,  May  l4,  1961,  a  Trailways  bus  pulled  into  the  downtowii  Birmingham  bus  terminal 
with  a  small  group  of  civil  rights  activists  aboard.   There  awaiting  them  was  a  mob  of  Klansmen  who 
were  allowed  by  the  Birmingham  police  to  assault  the  Freedom  Riders  in  a  bloody  attack  while  horri- 
fied news  reporters  and  others  looked  on.   The  arrival  of  the  bus  was  anticipated  by  the  police.     "Bull" 
Connor  not  only  removed  his  officers  from  the  scene  but  permitted  his  headquarters  to  infonn  the  Klan 
as  to  when  the  bus  would  come  to  the  Trailways  terminal.  (Branch  -120-421).   Earlier  that  day 
Comior's  pastor.  John  Rutland,  had  pleaded  with  him  to  protect  the  riders  of  the  bus,  but  Connor 
ignored  Rutland.   The  attacks  on  the  bus  passengers  and  other  innocent  bystanders  ended  only  after 
the  Birmingham  police  showed  up  conveniently  late. 

By  the  time  that  the  North  Alabama  Conference  convened  its  annual  session  on  the  campus  of 
Birmingham-Southern  College  the  next  month,  the  entire  state  was  a  tinderbox  of  racial  tension.    Prior 
to  the  Conference  sessions,  the  Methodist  Christian  Advocate  editorialized  that  the  Sunday  calm  of  May 
l4  had  been  suddenly  shattered'"  by  the  "strident  cries  of  a  savage  mob  viciously  attacking  helpless 
victims"  {Advocate,  6  June  1961,  4).   The  Advocate  stated  that  the  Freedom  Riders  had  a  right  to 
come  to  Alabama  and  that  the  attacks  upon  them  were   "inexcusable,  unlawful  and  deserving  of  swift 
punishment."    Harmon  devoted  a  major  part  of  his  opening  Conference  address  to  the  same  subject, 
but  his  own  conserv  ative  point  of  \aew  clearly  emerged  in  his  assertion  that  persons  from  outside  the 
state  had  engaged  in  "inflammator)^  grandstanding''  which  conflicted  \\-ith  the  "mores  and  long-estab- 
lished customs  of  a  great  people  "  (Quoted  in  Advocate,  13  Jvme  1961).  Progress  in  racial  relations, 
according  to  the  bishop  would  be  a  "slow,  slow  process. ' 

The  events  of  1961  were  a  harbinger  of  yet  more  problems  for  Bishop  Harmon  and  chiu-ch  leaders  in 
North  Alabama  as  the  ci\T[l  rights  struggle  shifted  more  and  more  to  the  Deep  South.   Martin  Luther 
King  decided  to  heed  Fred  Shuttlesworth's  call  and  select  Birmingham  as  the  target  of  extensive 
demonstrations  in  April  of  1963.   The  reslult  was  open  confrontation  between  King's  forces  and  Bull 
Comior.     Bishop  Harmon  took  the  lead  in  forming  a  phalanx  of  local  white  clerg)-  who  wTote  a  joint 
letter  to  King  urging  that  'all  agitation  be  held  up,"  thereby  allowing  time  to  smooth  things  out" 
(Quoted  in  Harmon   297-8).   This  plea  from  the  ministers  was  the  inspiration  for  King's  famous  twen- 
ty-page letter  from  the  Birmmgham  jail  on  the  subject  of  unjust  laws  and  the  Southern  segregation  sys- 
tem.  At  summer's  end  a  cataclysmic  event  occurred  on  September  1.5  with  the  bombing  of  the 
Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  and  the  killing  of  four  young  black  girls  in  their  Sunday  School  class. 
Denson  Franklin,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  dow  ntowii  Birmingham,  heard  the  blast  from 
his  pidpit,  and  some  members  of  his  congregation  walked  with  him  immediately  to  the  site  of  horror 
(Personal  intervdew'.  30  April  1996).   An  outpouring  of  grief  and  outrage  came  from  both  blacks  and 
whites,  and  over  eight  hundred  Birmingham  pastors  of  both  races  attended  the  fimeral  presided  over 
by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  on  SeptemlDcr  18  (Branch  892). 

This  one  event  more  than  any  other  in  1963  moved  a  number  of  Methodist  ministers  in  North 
Alabama  to  finally  speak  out  publicly  against  the  old  order  of  segregation.     Joe  Elmore  remembered 


that  for  him  the  Sixteen  Street  bombing  was  the  "defining  moment"  of  his  ministerial  career  on  the 
issue  of  race   (Personal  interview).   The  next  day  he  mailed  out  a  letter  to  his  congregation  in  wliich  he 
told  them  that  he  must  share  some  of  the  blame  for  what  happened  that  Simday  morning.   As  a 
Christian  minister,  Ehnore  admitted,  he  had  'often  been  silent"  when  he  could   ""have  witnessed  to  the 
brotherhood  of  alF'  (Elmore,  'Crossings''').   The  bombing  was  for  him  an  "extreme  expression''  of  some 
of  the  attitudes  held  by  a  conununity  of  which  he  was  a  part.   The  week  after  the  bombing,  Ehnore 
attempted  to  call  on  the  minister    '.'  the  all-black  St.  Paul  Methodist  Church  down  the  block  from  the 
Sixteenth  Street  church.   The  pastor,  Joseph  A.  Lowery,  was  not  in,  and  Elmore's  inability  to  make 
contact  only  deepened  his  "internalized  guilt  and  shame."    The  Advocate  editorialized  that  the  "options 
of  the  past"  had  disappeared  and  that  "matru-e  citizens"  must  accept  the  fact  that  integration  was  now 
the  law  of  the  land  {Advocate^  1  October  1963,  2). 

From  the  national  United  Methodist  Church,  the  answer  to  the  church's  dilemma  was  clear:  the 
General  Conference  in  Pittsburgh  in  1964  presented  a  plan  for  total  abolition  of  the  Central  Jmnsdiction 
by  the  end  of  1968.   Although  the  integration  of  the  all-white  conferences  was  designed  to  take  place 
through  a  process  of  referendums,  there  could  be  no  cfuestion  as  to  what  the  national  chinch  expected 
to  happen  under  the  so-called  "voluntary  process."   Presiding  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  told  the  dele- 
gates in  Pittsburgh  that  the  segregation  of  the  church  could  no  longer  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
"weird  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  Prejudice  against  any  person  because  of  color  or  social  sta- 
tus is  a  sin."  (Quoted  in  Advocate.,  26  April  1964,  3). 

At  the  North  Alabama  Amiual  Conference  meeting  in  1964  following  the  national  conclave,   there 
was  frustration  among  the  younger  clerg\"  over  the  issue  of  compliance  with  the  Pittsbirrgh  plan  of  inte- 
gration.  Younger  lay  leaders  of  the  church  were  also  restive  and  resentful  of  conference  leadership.   As 
Ross  A.  Sheldon,  Chair  of  the  Division  of  Human  Relations  and  Economic  Affairs,  wrote  to  his  com- 
mittee members,  it  was  the  "young  tigers"  who  rose  to  do  battle  on  the  floor  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
"bald-headed   row "  either  sat  quietly  or  spoke  for  a  "don't  rock  the  boat'  point  of  \aew  (Sheldon, 
undated  memorandum).    "It  would  help, "  T\Tote  Sheldon,  if  the  "older,  better  kno^ai  and  acknowl- 
edged leaders"  of  the  conference  would  speak  on  behalf  of  the  upcoming  reforms  in  conference  struc- 
ture.  Clearly  the  younger  leaders  of  the  church  wanted  more  aggressive  leadership  from  the  top  on  the 
issue. 

As  if  in  response  to  Sheldon's  concerns,  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  elected  four  new  bishops  in 
1964,  and  one  of  these,  W.  Kenneth  Goodson,  was  assigned  to  the  Birmingham  area  to  preside  over 
both  the  North  Alabama  and  the  Alabama- West  Florida  Conference.    Goodson  had  been  a  leader  in  the 
Western  North  Carolma  Conference,  and  he  was  a  graduate  of  Duke  Divinity^  School.   At  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  Episcopacy  he  was  regarded  by  his  peers  as  fairly  conservative  on  racial  issues;  he  had 
sought  to  defeat  a  motion  at  the  1964 

General  Conference  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  directed  in  a  condescending  way  toward  the  South. 
(Mitchell  69).   He  was  a  relatively  young  man  of  51,  and  his  physical  and  mental  energ^^  contrasted 
with  North  Alabama's  two  previous  bishops,  Hodge  and  Harmon.   More  importantly,  the  Goodson  fam- 
ily wanted  to  make  their  home  in  Birmingham  rather  than  in  another  part  of  the  Southeast  as  Harmon 
had  done. 

By  early  September  1964,  the  Goodsons  were  in  residence  in  Birmmgham,  and  the  bishop  involved 
himself  very  quickly  and  energetically  in  the  life  of  his  two  conferences.     His  approach  to  his  job  was 
one  certain  to  make  him  a  popular  and  effective  church  leader.     Goodson  was  not  a  person  to  stay  in 
his  office;  he  began  to  undertake  a  crowded  schedule  of  Sunday  morning  sermons,  participation  in  new 
church  building  dedications  and  stewardsliip  campaigns  tlii'oughout  t!ie  state.   In  contrast  to  the  some- 
what bookish  Harmon,  Goodson  was  a  North  Carolina  storyteller  m  the  best  tradition  of  the  South  and 
he  was  also  effective  at  injecting  humor  into  his  sermons  and  speeches.   As  one  observer  put  it, 
Goodson  "excelled  in  the  art  of  personal  self-disclosure;"  he  often  peppered  his  sermons  with  real-hfe 
episodes  from  the  experiences  of  chmch  friends    (Kriewald  39). 

In  the  Advocate.,  Goodson  began  to  write  a  "Bishop's  Corner"  colmnn  which  lasted  throughout  his 
tentu-e  in  Birmingham  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  newspaper.   From  this  column 
one  gets  the  impression  of  a  bishop  who  was  constantly  on  the  move  throughout  his  conference. 
Goodson  unfailingly  had  good  things  to  say  about  his  ministers,  their  wives  and  famihes,  and  the  good 
food  served  at  their  tables  after  the  Sunday  service.   His  writing  style  was  expansive  and  folksy;  he 


almost  never  assumed  the  attitude  of  piety  or  sternness  displayed  often  by  his  predecessors  in  their 
Advocate  writings.   Often  his  column  read  like  a  travelogue  of  back  country-  Alabama,  with  Goodson 
often  admitting  that  his  wife  drove  the  car  while  he  prepared  his  coliunn  for  next  week's  edition. 

His  first  hah'  vear  of  the  "Bishop's  Corner"  barely  mentions  a  subject  which  must  have  been  nuich  on 
his  mind  and  those  of  his  readers:  the  racial  situation  in  Alabama.    The  expectation  of  .lohn  Rutland 
and  other  young  clergy  was  that  Goodson  woidd  pro\'ide  \igorous  leadership  in  this  area  and  they 
urged  this  on  him.   The  month  of  the  Goodson  s  arrival,  Rutland  wrote  him  a  letter  asking  that  he 
speak  out  on  the  importance  of  ''racial  brotherhood  '  as  exemplifietl  by  the  programs  of  the  General 
Methodist  Church  (Rutland  to  Goodson,  16  September  196-+,  Goodson  Papers).   Goodson's  initial 
impression  on  Rutland  and  his  young  colleagues  was  that  of  an  ambitious  man  who  wanted  very  much 
to  be  a  bishop.    Rutland  believed  that  Goodson  was  a  name-dropper  (Goodson  had  boasted  about  a 
conversation  with  his  "best  friend,"  Jack  Kennedy)  and  that  his  theolog)-  was  a  traditional  one  of 
"anti-gamlDling,  anti-alcohol  and  prayer"  (Rutland,  Maty  and  Me  122).    Rutland  deplored  the  fact 
that  Goodson  avoided  preaching  about  the  "sin  or  racism.  ' 

J.  Duncan  Hunter.  District  Superintendent  in  Huntsville.  also  found  Goodson  to  be  an  ambitious 
bishop,  but  believed  that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  level  of  racism  that  he  encountered  in  Alabama. 
HaWng  come  from  the  more  open  environment  of  Duke  University  and  a  border  state,  Goodson  did  not 
realize  immediately  the  deep  divisions  m  the  North  Alabama  Conference  over  the  issue  of  integration. 
He  was,  according  to  Hvmter,  a  person  who  beheved  that  he  could  "settle  differences  over  dinner.  "  in  a 
Birmingham  club  or  restaurant  (Personal  interview).     Likewise,  Dr.  Louise  Branscomb,  a  prominent 
leader  among  Methodist  women  m  the  state,  thought  Goodson  to  be  ""an  affable  person "  who  wouldn't 
"stand  up  for  his  convictions  too  strongly "  (Personal  interview).   Other  Methodist  leaders,  however, 
sensed  that  Goodson  was  simply  being  ver\'  circumspect  on  the  merger  issue.  As  Dr.  Denson  Franklin, 
pastor  of  the  most  important  church  m  dowaitown  Birmmgham,  put  it,   the  bishop  vsas  "feeling  his  v\ay 
at  first "    (Franklin,  Personal  interview).     Joe  Elmore  beheved  that  Goodson  knew  full  well  what  com- 
ing to  Bmningham  meant  in  terms  of  the  "strong  vsitness'  he  would  have  to  offer  on  the  race  cp^iestion. 
The  bishop  s  main  problem  would  be  that  he  could  not  convince  many  Methodists  of  the  rightness  of 
merger  by  use  of  his  usual  "wit  and  charm"    (Personal  interview). 

In  March  1965,  Goodson  s  owai  position  on  the  civil  rights  movement  became  clearer  to  his  two  con- 
ferences.  He  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Sehiia  to  dedicate  a  new  chm-ch  and  addiess  a  large  group 
of  MethocUst  lav^nen  in  the  Selma  District.   While  he  was  speaking  there  on  Sunday,  March  7.  a  few 
blocks  away  the  ti'oops  of  Sheriff  Jim  Clark  attacked  civil  rights  workers  who  were  attempting  to  begin 
their  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery  on  behalf  of  federal  voting  rights  legislation.   When  he  came 
out  of  the  Church  Street  Church,  Goodson  learned  of  the  events  of  what  was  immediately  dul^bed 
''Bloody  Sunday.     That  evening  Goodson  fulfilled  a  speaking  engagement  in  Montgomeiy.  and  he 
stayed  on  there  for  a  two-day  conference  v\ith  church  leaders  from  the  Alabama-\^ est  Florida 
Conference.   Before  he  left  Montgomeiy  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Goodson  arranged  a  meeting  with 
Governor  George  Wallace,  the  highest-ranking  Methodist  politician  in  the  state.     Although  the  meeting 
between  the  Governor  and  Goodson  was  scheduled  to  last  fifteen  minutes,  he  stayed  for  over  an  hour  in 
what  the  bishop  later  described  as   "a  pastoral  call.       According  to  Goodson's  account  m  "The 
Bishop  s  Comer. "  he  expressed  to  Wallace  his  disapproval  of  the  violence  that  had  occuri'ed  m  Selma 
{Advocate.  16  March  1965,  3).   WaUace,  for  his  part,  expressed  "deep  regret  that  the  incident  had 
occurred. "   The  rest  of  the  hour  was  devoted  to  the  topic  of  "human  relations"  and  Goodson  assured 
his  readers  that  he  had  prayed  v\ith  the  Governor  before  he  left. 

Follovsing  the  Selma  march,  Goodson  called  an  unpublicized  meeting  in  the  Tutweiler  Hotel  in 
Birmingham  of  selected  Methodist  ministers  in  the  North  Alabama  Conference.   According  to  Denson 
Franklin,  who  was  there,  the  group  v\as  highly  representative,  including  leaders  from  both  large  and 
small  congiegations  and  the  district  superintendents.   It  was  obvious  to  the  persons  assemJDled  that 
Goodson  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  events  in  Selma,  and  he  even  wept  as  he  asked  the  group  for 
their  support  in  drafting  what  had  to  be  a  "strong  and  firm  statement,  but  one  made  in  love" 
(Frankhn,  mteniew).  The  outcome  of  this  gathering  v\as  Goodson's  issuance  of  an  official  Pastoral 
Letter,  wliich  he  recjuested  be  read  from  church  pulpits  on  Sunday,  April  4.   The  bishop  knew  that  his 
words  on  behalf  of  racial  relations  would  not  be  popular  ones  in  some  quarters  of  Ills  chiu-ch,  but  this 
was,  as  he  said,  "a  chance  I  have  to  take"  [Advocate.,  29  June  1965,  2).  In  the  Letter,  Goodson  used 
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what  had  become  to  him  the  key  word  on  behalf  of  racial  justice:  reconciliation.   From  Goodson's  per- 
spective, the  Methodist  Church  in  Alabaina  must  admit  its  part  in  the  sin  of  racism  and  become  ''an 
instrtmient  of  healing  the  wounds  which  have  been  chronic  in  our  society.'      In  tliis  task  of  reconcilia- 
tion, Methodists  must  coimnit  themselves  to  ''the  elimuiation  of  those  injustices  that  bar  any  of  our 
people  from  full  participation  in  all  the  rights  of  citizenship."    This  effort  must  support,  above  aU,  the 
fair  administration  of  voter  requirements  for  "all  of  our  people."   Goodson's  statement  was  an  impor- 
tant one  in  terms  of  its  assertion  from  within  Alabama  and  the  Deep  South  that  a  Methodist  leader  was 
speaking  out  against  the  segregationist  order.   According  to  the  Advocate.  Goodson's  Pastoral  Letter 
drew  national  attention  as  the  "finest  utterance  on  the  subject  to  come  out  of  the  South  in  all  the  long 
period  of  crurent  racial  mirest." 

The  North  Alabama  Conference  under  Goodson's  authority  began  to  move  toward  an  ad  hoc  accom- 
modation with  the  Central  Conference  leadership.   One  of  Goodson's  closest  friends  was  also  one  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  teachers,  Harold  De  Wolf  of  the  Boston  School  of  Theology.   In  the  smnmer  of 
1965,  at  De  Wolf's  urging,  Goodson  invited  the  ranking  ministers  of  the  Central  Conference  to  paitici- 
pate  in  the  Alabama  Pastor's  School  at  Blue  Lake  Camp  near  Andalusia  (L.  Harold  DeWolf  to 
Goodson,  10  Jmie  1965,  Goodson  Papers).   Goodson  relayed  his  decision  to  disti'ict  superintendents  in 
both  his  conferences,  and  his  letters  to  them  reveal  that  he  was,  as  always,  begimiing  with  what  he 
described  as  "the  least  possible  thing"  by  inviting  the  four  black  district  superintendents  to  "come  in 
for  a  day"  (Goodson  to  Don  Collins,  6  July  1965,  Goodson  Papers).    "I  wish  we  could  tell  them  to  come 
along  for  the  whole  school  —  but  I  guess  we  had  better  flavor  the  soup  a  little  before  we  serve  it  in  its 
entirety."   To  another  minister  he  wrote,  "I  wish  they  could  stay  the  whole  time,  but  I  guess  I  won't  ask 
them  to  stay  overnight"  (Goodson  to  C.  Everett  Barnes.  6  July  1965,  Goodson  Papers). 

Goodson's  inclusion  of  the  black  church  officials  in  the  summer  seminar  was  done  veiT  quickly,  but 
at  another  level  in  the  conference  contacts  were  akeady  underway  with  ministers  in  the  Central 
Conference  churches.   Joe  Elmore  recalled  that  Goodson  enjoyed  the  company  of  younger  mmisters  in 
his  conferences,  and  he  drove  the  bishop  to  several  out-of-towai  appointments  (Ehnore,  "Crossings  "). 
Elmore  found  Goodson  to  be  the  "right  pastor,  prophet  and  man  for  the  time,"  and  he  acted  along  with 
several  other  young  ministers  to  be  a  part  of  what  Goodson  had  called  in  his  Pastoral  Letter  "the 
redemptive  process." 

In  1964  Elmore  had  gone  to  talk  with  Charles  Hutcliinson,  the  district  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Jurisdiction's  Birmingham  area,  about  setting  up  an  encounter  group  with  black  ministers  in 
Birmingham.   After  checking  with  his  own  district  superintendent,  CaKdn  Pinkard,  Elmore  along  with 
fellow  ministers  Bill  Miles,  Pete  Furio  and  George  Quiggle,  set  up  a  meeting  with  Joseph  Lower)'  from 
St.  Pauls  Methodist  Church  and  other  black  ministers.   For  the  next  two  years,  the  group  met  on  a 
monthly  basis  at  Grace  Church  in  east  Binningham  for  discussion  and  an  mformal  worship  service. 
According  to  Elmore,  there  had  been  such  total  separation  of  the  two  clergies  that  much  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  ''elementary  sharing  and  builduig  understanding"  (Personal  interview).    The  whites 
had  to  learn  how  to  pronounce  the  word  "Negro"  correctly  ,  and  the  blacks  had  to  adjust  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "preacher"  by  the  white  ministers.     One  black  minister  told  of  his  anger  at  a  white  workman 
who  called  him  ''preacher,"  a  term  that  often  was  used  in  the  past  to  addi'ess  any  black  man  who  wore 
a  tie"  (Elmore,  "Crossings"). 

By  the  end  of  1965,  Goodson  had  set  the  church  on  a  course  from  which  there  would  be  very  httle 
deviation  for  the  rest  of  his  episcopacy  in  Alal^ama.   Racial  conservatives  within  Alabama  Methodism 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  bishop  was  determmed  to  bring  liis  two  conferences  into  compliance 
with  the  national  church's  mandate  for  complete  merger.   To  this  end  he  organized  a  battle  plan  that 
rehed  on  a  special  conmiittee  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  two  white  conferences  and  the 
Central  Jurisdiction.   On  the  Methodist  lay  front  witliin  the  chmxh.  Goodson  began  an  intensive  and 
ambitious  program  of  bringing  white  and  black  Methodists  together  to  discuss  the  social  issues  facing 
the  church.   By  1968,  Goodson  was  arranging  sununer  chiu-ch  camps  for  the  laity  that  included  Sunday 
school  teachers  of  both  races.   Goodson's  leadership  soon  gained  national  recognition:  in  1968  the 
national  church  named  the  bishop  to  a  new  Connnission  on  Race  and  Religion,  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  opening  session  in  Chicago  elected  Goodson  as  their  chair.   The  battle  for  integration  was  not  yet 
finished  as  he  faced  a  difficult  battle  m  North  Alabama  to  achieve  final  approval  for  merger,  and  an 
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approved  iii  the  white  conferences  until  1971-2. 

Goodson's  first  y^ar  as  bishop  of  the  two  Alabama  conreiente.s  canu'  at  tlic  end  o[  ten  years  in  w  hicli 
the  United  Methodist  Church  was  challenged  from  without  to  alter  a  structure  which  was  in  keeping 
uith  the  segregated  South  of  pre-1954.     The  record  of  the  institution's  movement  toward  racial  inte- 
gration m  this  period  reveals  that  the  political  and  social  issues  of  racial  separation  tended  to  over- 
whelm a  churchwide  discussion  on  theological  and  ethical  grounds.     The  segregationist  front  within 
the  church  relied  on  argiunentation  in  favor  of  the  social  status  quo  and  the  necessity  to  take  things 
more  slowly,  and  strongly  questioned  the  interference  by  outside  agitators  (even  though  these  persons 
might  be  Methodist),  and  the  financial  feasibilit)^  of  merger,   hi  fact  there  was  not  much  variance  in 
their  defense  of  segregation  with  those  defenses  being  raised  in  secular  society  by  the  more  genteel 
Southern  political  conservatives  of  the  day,  such  as  Richard  Russell  and  Sam  Rayburn    (and  not 
George  Wallace  or  Ross  Barnett,  obviously).   Although  the  vast  majority  of  these  defenders  of  segrega- 
tion represented  the  white  male  laity  of  the  church,  the  two  bishops  who  represented  the  North 
Alabama  Conference  during  the  early  1960s,  Hodge  and  Harmon,  did  veiy  little  to  challenge  their 
supremacy.   What  changed  the  climate  of  support  for  the    "gradualist"  approach  to  integration  of  the 
church  was  really  the  entiy  of  civil  rights  forces  into  Alabama  in  1960-1963,  and  the  violence  which 
began  to  unfold  in  places  like  Birmingham  and  Selma  against  innocent  and  peaceable  protesters.     It 
would  not  be  incon-ect  to  conclude  that  the  impact  of  the  SLxteenth  Street  bombing  shifted  the  momen- 
tum of  opinion  within  the  church  against  further  support  of  obviously  segregationist  political  leaders. 

h  would  appear  from  the  record  that  although  there  were  some  very  courageous  ministers,  particu- 
larly among  the  vounger  clergy,  they  had  almost  no  chance  of  success  until  the  Methodist  hierarchy 
above  them  sliifted.   This  was  why  the  assigmiient  of  Kenneth  Goodson  to  the  North  Alabama  episco- 
pacy was  a  tm-nmg  point  for  the  Methodism  in  the  state.   Goodson,  though  not  a  doctrinauT  advocate 
of  racial  ecp^ialit)'  and  ci\al  rights,  was  a  person  who  grew  in  his  job,  just  as  other  white  Southerners  did 
m  their  owii  journeys  (Harry  S  Truman,  Hugo  Black)  toward  support  of  civil  rights.  Goodson  recog- 
nized that  the  continuation  of  segregation  within  the  church  m  Alabama  was  a  fundamental  moral 
wTong.   The  bishop  s  own  tactical  approach  to  the  problem  was  the  one  needed  in  the  Alabama  setting: 
he  used  the  younger  ministers  who  fervently  believed  in  merger  as  a  source  of  advice  and  inspiration 
but  he  himself  always  believed  that  a  polite  and  non-confrontational  approach  to  the  segregationists 
would  persuade  them  of  the  rightness  of  integration.    Outright  confrontation  with  the  segregationist 
forces  eventuallv  did  emerge  in  Goodson's  strateg>^  but  not  before  he  had  tried  other  avenues  of  consul- 
tation and  conmimiication  with  the  other  side.   One  clear  part  of  Goodson  s  strategy-  was  to  engineer 
the  merger  plan  without  veiy  much  direct  involvement  by  black  ministers  from  the  Central  Conference 
in  .\labama.     Nor  did  Goodson  ever  go  beyond  liis  advocacy  of  integration  of  the  conferences  to  a 
much  more  explosive  issue:  the  possibilit)'  that  now  single  church  congregations  could  be  integrated. 
His  approach  was  definitely  that  of  a  moderate,  and  he  believed  that  this  w^as  the  only  avenue  that 
would  work  effectively  in  Alabama.     Later,  Goodson  looked  back  on  his  years  of  experience  in 
Alabama  as  a  time  in  wliich  he  came  to  a  fmidamental  understanding  of  the  price  the  church  w  as  pay- 
ing for  an  organizational  structiu-e  based  on  racial  separation.   As  he  later  said  of  his  service  m 
Alabama,  'T  did  not  reahze  the  extent  to  wliich  it  would  allow  me  to  sense  the  real  feelings  and  hear 
the  real  cries  of  minorits'  groups  who  are  within  American  United  Methodism'   {Advocate.  28 
September  1971,  3)   The  important  outcome  to  Goodson  was  that  African- Americans  in  the  church 
coidd  now   "hear  our  preaclmients  on  brotherhood  and  human  dignity"  and  beheve  them. 
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The  Students  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 

Shaye  Rabold 

Freedom  is  a  constant  stniggle.  As  those  who  hxcd  thioiigh  the 
volatile  decades  age  and  new  generations  are  born  into  a  world  ol'  toler- 
ance, the  events  and  participants  of  the  movement  are  easily  placed  on 
shelves  to  gather  dnst.    While  it  is  true  that  today  nearly  everyone  is 
welcome  at  the  table,  mnch  work  has  yet  to  be  done.   As  our  nation 
continues  to  seek  jnstice,  its  citizens  must  never  take  for  granted  the 
sacrifices  made  throughont  history.  For  most  Americans,  names  snch  as 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  events  such  as  the  1963  March  on 
Washington  are  familiar.  Thongh  often  overlooked,  there  is  one  group  of 
Americans  who,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  helped  awaken 
America  to  the  injustices  and  indignities  bred  from  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination.  Willing  to  sacrifice  so  mnch  for  the  freedom  of  all  people, 
prepared  to  accept  the  liklihood  of  death,  and  courageous  enough  to 
challenge  years  of  hatred — these  were  the  students. 

While  black  adults  continued  to  chip  away  at  segregation  through  the 
slow-paced  legal  system,  impatience  began  to  swell  among  America's 
black  youth.   No  longer  complacent  ^nth  living  a  segregated  life  from 
day  to  day,  the  call  for  direct  action — nonviolent  direct  action — began  to 
manifest  across  college  campuses.   While  appreciative  of  the  painstaking 
work  done  by  the  older  generation  resulting  in  legal  decisions  such  as 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  there  was  a  growing  school  of  thought 
among  black  students  that  the  time  had  come  to  demand  equal  treat- 
ment through  marches,  sit-ins,  boycotts,  and  protests.   As  a  result  of  the 
growing  concern  of  students,  an  organization — the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Coimnittee  (SNCC) — was  formed  to  spearhead  such  direct 
action  movements  to  be  led  by  black  and  white  students  across  the 
South.   With  the  creation  of  SNCC,  the  pace  of  the  movement  intensi- 
fied, eventually  forcing  America  to  evaluate  itself. 

Follo\\dng  the  turmoil  of  the  first  half  of  the  1960s,  the  students  along 
with  local  blacks,  made  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  country  to  continue 
to  close  its  eyes  to  the  brutal  realit)-  of  segregation.   The  summer  of 
1964  was  a  pivotal  time  for  both  the  movement  and  SNCC.   The 
Freedom  Suimner  held  in  Mississippi  embodied  the  hope,  courage, 
determination,  and  frustration  of  the  student  movement.   Though  the 
smiimer  has  been  criticized  for  splitting  the  movement  in  half,  it  has 
also  been  praised  as  the  straw  that  broke  the  cameFs  back.   Whether  it 
was  lunch  counter  sit-ins.  Freedom  Rides  across  interstate  highways,  or 
voter  registration  drives,  the  students  were  in  charge.  America  listened. 

As  the  end  of  the  1 950s  approached,  Jim  Lawson  from  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  (FOR)  began  holding  workshops  on  the  campus  of 
Nashville  s  Fisk  Liniversity.   FOR  had  been  responsible  for  the  publica- 
tion Martin  Luther  King  and  The  Montgomery  Ston:  which  was  a  pam- 
phlet outlining  the  basics  of  nonviolent  action  and  passive  resistance  as 
means  of  obtaining  desegregation.   As  time  passed,  the  numl^er  of  stu- 
dents attending  the  workshops  escalated.   What  started  as  a  group  of 
ten  blacks  grew  to  nearly  thirt\'  black  and  white  students  from  the  sur- 
roundmg  universities.    John  Lewis,  later  the  chairman  of  SNCC  during 
its  most  influential  years,  was  a  student  in  Nash\alle  at  the  time.   Lewis 
said,  "Jim  Lawson  knew,  though  we  had  no  idea  when  we  began,  that 
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we  were  being  trained  for  a  war  unlike  any  this  nation  had  seen  up  to  that  time,  a  nonviolent  struggle 
that  would  force  this  country  to  face  its  conscience"  (Lewis  78). 

The  training  took  many  forms.    When  the  students  were  not  discussing  the  philosophy  of  nonvio- 
lence, they  would  conduct  role-playing  exercises.    The  students  taught  themselves  how  to  react  to  both 
verbal  and  physical  assaults.    They  created  mock  sit-ins,  taking  turns  playing  blacks  and  whites. 
Often,  the  black  and  white  students  would  switched  roles,  with  the  blacks  yelling  racial  slurs  at  the 
whites.  Most  importantly,  the  students  were  committed  to  nonviolence.   They  learned  how  to  sit  up 
straight  at  all  times,  never  strike  back,  maintain  eye  contact  with  their  abusers,  and  properly  cover 
their  bodies  to  prevent  damage  to  internal  organs.  Under  the  name  of  the  Nashville  Student  Movement, 
they  prepared  for  massive  sit-ins  at  downtown  department  stores,  all  of  which  had  segregation  policies. 

They  began  by  testing  the  stores.   Choosing  two  major  Nashville  stores,  Harvey's  and  Cain-Sloan,  the 
students  sat  at  the  lunch  counters,  requested  service,  and  when  they  were  refused,  politely  left  without 
incidence.   The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  assess  the  reaction  of  the  store  employees  and  patrons. 
With  the  success  of  the  initial  sit-ins,  the  students  were  eager  to  launch  a  full-scale  demonstration,  this 
time  remaining  in  their  seats  (Lewis  1998). 

Just  as  the  determination  of  the  Nashville  students  began  to  grow,  four  black  students  in  North 
Carolina  covu-ageously  held  their  own  sit-in  at  a  downto^\ai  Woolworth's  store  in  Greensboro.   The  stu- 
dents, all  freshman  at  North  Carolina  A&T,  had  received  no  formalized  training  similar  to  the 
Nashville  students.    Spontaneously,  on  February  1,  1960,  Joe  McNeil,  Ezell  Blair,  Frank  McCain,  and 
David  Riclmiond  cast  the  first  spark  in  the  fire  that  was  to  become  the  student  movement.   In  the  past, 
there  had  been  handfuls  of  sit-ms  across  the  country;  all  had  been  isolated  incidences,  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten.  What  happened  in  North  Carolina,  however,  ignited  a  force  that  the  LTnited  States  had  never 
experienced.   The  energy  of  the  students  became  imperative  to  the  victories  that  eventually  broke  down 
the  barriers  that  hindered  the  black  community  for  so  long  (Greenberg  1998). 

On  the  second  day  of  the  protest  in  Greensboro,  what  began  with  four  students  grew  to  nineteen, 
including  both  blacks  and  whites.   On  the  third  day,  the  numbers  swelled  to  eighty-five  and  similar  sit- 
ins  were  taking  shape  in  Raleigh  and  Durham,  North  Carolina.   The  time  had  come  for  the  students  in 
Nashville  to  act.   Whether  they  were  ready  or  not,  they  realized  that  it  was  time  to  demand  their  rights. 
Most  of  the  adults  in  Nashville  were  hesitant  because  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  threats  in  North  Carolina. 
One  Nashville  student  remarked,  ""We  had  notliing  to  lose.  We  were  young,  free  and  burning  with 
belief — the  perfect  foot  soldiers  for  an  assault  like  this"  (Lewis  1998:  93).   Jolin  Lewis,  who  had 
become  an  active  member  of  the  Nashville  Student  Movement  stated: 

There  are  times  in  history — and  this  was  such  a  time — when  more  immediate,  more  dramatic 
means  are  called  for,  when  the  people  themselves  must  be  asked  to  put  their  own  bodies  and 
hearts  and  spirits  on  the  line.   That  is  what  we  believed  in,  what  we  were  all  about — a  mass 
movement,  an  irresistible  movement  of  the  masses.   Not  a  handful  of  lawyers  in  a  closed  court- 
room, but  hundreds,  thousands,  of  everyday  people — disciplined,  peaceful  people — taking  their 
cause  and  their  beliefs  to  the  streets  (Lewis  107). 

And  so  the  sit-ins,  m  Nashville,  Greensboro,  and  dozens  of  other  southern  cities  continued. 

On  Easter  weekend  of  1960,  two  months  after  the  first  sit-ins  had  taken  place,  Ella  Baker  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC)  held  a  student  conference  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  at  Shaw  University  to  help  the  students  coordinate  their  efforts.   The  SCLC,  headed  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  was  eager  to  tap  the  energy  of  the  students  by  creating  a  student  branch  of  the 
organization.   The  nearly  three  hundred  students  in  attendance  at  the  conference  did  not  respond 
enthusiastically  to  King's  offer.   The  students,  uninspired  by  the  SCLC's  conservative  approach  to  civil 
rights,  were  determhied  to  form  an  organization  independent  of  the  traditional  adult  groups.   More  in 
tmie  with  the  spirit  of  the  students,  Jim  Lawson  exclauxied,  "Unless  we  are  prepared  to  create  the  cli- 
mate, the  law  can  never  bring  victory."   And  Ella  Baker  roared,  "Don't  let  anyone  else,  especially  the 
older  folks,  tell  you  what  to  do.   Think  and  act  for  yourselves.   Hold  onto  your  energy  and  your  vision. 
Keep  it  pure.   Keep  it  real"  (Lewis  108).   Thus,  the  independent  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  was  born. 

Upon  the  creation  of  SNCC,  hundreds  of  students  took  part  in  sit-ins  throughout  the  country,  pre- 
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doniinatelv  in  the  South.    Frequently  met  with  physical  assaults  by  angry  whites,  the  black  and  white 
students  remained  true  to  their  nonviolent  convictions,    hi  most  cases,  the  student  activists  were  arrest- 
ed for  participating  in  their  peaceful  protests.    Oftentimes  so  many  students  would  participate  that 
once  one  group  was  loaded  into  the  police  trucks,  another  group  of  studejits  would  be  prepared  to  take 
their  place.    The  sit-ins  soon  moved  lo  oilier  businesses  such  as  movie  theaters  and  public  swimming 
pools.    The  following  letter  was  published  in  the  February  edition  of  the  Student  loice.  a  publication 
produced  by  SNCIC  to  report  protest  events  and  announcements  to  supporters  across  the  nation: 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

Bv  the  time  you  read  this,  I  suppose  you  will  both  be  upset  and  probably  angr\',  but  I  lio|je 
not.    1  coukhi  t  tell  you  but  this  morning  I  wanted  to,  but  I  just  didn't  know  how.   I  want  you 
to  know  that  this  is  something  that  I  really  and  truly  want  to  do.   I  just  have  to.    I  want  you 
both  to  be  proud  of  me,  not  angry.   Tr\'  to  understand  that  what  I  am  doing  is  right.   It  s  not 
like  going  to  jail  for  a  crime  like  stealing,  killing,  etc.,  but  we're  going  for  the  betterment  of  all 
colored  people.   You  must  realize  it's  time  I  made  some  decisions  for  myself  now.   After  all,  I 
am  almost  grown  and  I  do  want  you  both  to  tr\'  and  vmderstand  this  is  something  that  I  have 
thought  about  very-  seriously.   Really,  I  just  couldn't  be  at  ease  with  the  rest  of  my  friends  and 
classmates  up  there  and  knowing  I  should  be  there  too.    So  try  to  see  things  my  way  and  give 
us,  the  younger  generation,  a  chance  to  prove  ourselves,  please.   And  most  of  all,  don't  woriy. 
Pray  for  us. 

Your  Son, 
Clarence 

Clarence  is  serving  a  30-day  sentence  on  the  }ork  County  chain  gang  in  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina  for  sitting  in  on  February  1,  1961    (Claybonie  1990). 

Hundi'eds  of  students  were  arrested  throughout  the  nation,  but  eventually  many  businesses  agreed  to 
desegregate  theii-  pubhc  facilities.   In  a  book  wTitten  in  196-I-  entitled  The  New  Abolitionists,,  it  was 
said: 

To  be  with  them,  walking  a  picket  line  in  the  rain  in  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  or  sleeping  on  a 
cot  in  a  cramped  office  in  Green\-ille,  Mississippi;  to  watch  them  walk  out  of  the  stone  jailhous- 
es  in  Albany.  Georgia;  to  see  them  jabbed  by  electric  prod  poles  and  flung  into  paddy  wagons 
m  Sehna,  Alabama,  or  link  arms  and  sing  at  the  close  of  a  church  meeting  in  the  Delta — is  to 
feel  the  presence  of  greatness  (Zinn  1964:  2). 

hi  1961.  the  cUrect  action  method  of  the  mo\eiiieiit  challenged  segregation  on  a  national  level. 
Under  the  organization  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equalit^',  the  next  step  was  to  be  a  "Freedom  Ride" 
from  Washington,  D.Cc  tlirough  the  South,  challenging  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  Boynton  v. 
Virginia,  outlawing  segregation  in  all  terminals  for  interstate  travel.   The  decision,  in  effect,  meant  that 
all  bus  stations  and  train  stations  must  remove  signs  indicating  waiting  rooms,  restrooms.  and  water 
fountains  for  whites  or  blacks  only.    Of  course,  passing  the  decision  was  one  thing:  enforcing  it  would 
prove  to  be  an  entirely  different  stor\^   Therefore,  the  Freedom  Riders  would  travel  from  state  to  state, 
determining  if  the  law  was  being  upheld.   Thirteen  people,  including  John  Lewis  of  SNCC.  boarded  the 
Greyhoimd  bus  on  May  4,  1961.   The  riders  soon  encountered  staiuich  segregationists  face  to  face. 
Though  met  with  little  resistance  when  travelling  from  Washington  through  \irginia.  the  riders  were 
assaulted  by  angry  mobs  in  both  Birmingham  and  MontgomeiT.  Alabama.   In  addition,  while  stopping 
in  Anniston.  a  firebomb  was  tossed  in  the  Grevhound.  engulfing  the  bus  in  flames  (Lewis  1998). 

Members  of  SNCC  and  CORE  went  to  ^  ashington  to  meet  with  Attorney  General  Robert  Kenned\\, 
seeking  additional  federal  assistance  for  the  Freedom  Rides.   The  representatives  were  met  with  a 
coimter  offer  from  the  Kennedy  administration.     Not  suprisingly.  politics  were  behind  the  proposal. 
President  Kemiedy,  still  reluctant  to  take  a  fum  stand  on  civil  rights  due  to  imydelding  southern  resis- 
tance, recognized  the  potential  impact  of  the  violent  Freedom  Rides  and  sit-ins.   The  Kennedy  admin- 
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istration  offered  the  students  money  to  focus  their  efforts  on  black  voter  registration  rather  than  direct 
action  such  as  sit-ins  and  demonstrations.   Most  of  the  members  of  SNCC  were  opposed  to  abandoning 
direct  action  for  voter  registration.   The  topic  was  heavily  debated  at  the  SNCC  student  workshop  held 
that  summer.   The  members  were  split  down  the  middle.   Many  reasoned  that  registering  blacks  to  vote 
would  help  speed  up  the  political  process,  while  others  argued  that  SNCC  must  not  abandon  its  direct 
action  methods.   Eventually,  a  compromise  was  made  which  established  two  branches  of  SNCC:  one  to 
coordinate  voter  registration,  the  other  to  continue  sit-ins  and  demonstrations.   The  students,  however, 
soon  learned  that  attempting  to  register  black  voters  in  the  South  would  prove  to  be  just  as,  if  not 
more,  dangerous  than  staging  sit-ins.   hi  fact,  "As  far  as  the  staunch  segregationists  were  concerned, 
there  was  no  difference  at  all  between  direct  action  and  voter  registration,  none  whatsoever"  (Lewis 
181).   The  Freedom  Rides  were  successful  in  drawing  attention  to  issues  of  segregation.   As  a  result, 
segregation  had  become  a  national  problem.   And  the  nation,  "[Or]  at  least  its  sons  and  daughters  was 
beginning  to  respond"  (176). 

A  few  SNCC  volunteers  were  sent  tliroughout  the  Deep  South  to  initiate  black  voter  registration  pro- 
jects.  The  registration  projects  helped  illustrate  the  distinctions  between  the  student  movement  and  the 
more  traditional  organizations  such  as  the  SCLC.   From  the  inception  of  SNCC,  the  students  had  made 
a  conscious  effort  in  preserving  a  predominately  leaderless  organization.   Rather  than  viewing  them- 
selves as  leaders,  the  SNCC  staffers  were  organizers,  focused  on  helping  local  people  lead  themselves. 
John  Lewis  remarked  in  his  1998  book  Walking  With  the  Wind: 

Unlike  the  old-guard  civil  rights  organizations,  especially  the  SCLC,  who  tended  to  look  down 
tlirough  a  telescope  at  the  little  people,  who  met  with  one  another  and  conducted  membership 
drives  and  membership  meetings  and  big  fund-raisers  and  rallies  but  did  not  step  down  and 
suffer  the  kinds  of  indignities  and  injustices  that  the  local  people  were  suffering  on  a  daily 
basis,  we  did  go  out  and  live  and  suffer  with  the  everyday  people.   That  was  the  key  to  what- 
ever success  we  were  able  to  achieve  (186-7). 

The  SNCC  volunteers  tried  earnestly  to  encourage  blacks  to  vote.   In  some  instances,  blacks  were  not 
even  aware  that  they  were  allowed  this  right.   White  communities  went  to  considerable  lengths  to 
ensure  that  blacks  would  hesitate  to  register.   Most  counties  had  literacy  requirements  in  order  to  vote. 
In  addition,  the  election  officers  were  allowed  to  determine  if  an  applicant  was  eligible  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  outrageous  questions  the  blacks  could  not  answer,  such  as  how  many  grams  of  sand  are  on  the 
beach. 

Some  comities  took  even  more  uitimi dating  measures  to  prevent  blacks  from  registering  to  vote.   For 
example,  in  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  local  authorities  abolished  a  federal  program  that  supplied  surplus 
food  to  impoverished  black  citizens.   At  the  time,  nearly  eighty-six  percent  of  the  black  families  in 
Mississippi  lived  below  the  national  poverty  hue — the  largest  poverty  rate  m  the  nation  (Erenrich 
1999). 

Another  cruel  tactic  implemented  was  the  policy  of  publishing  the  names  of  all  voter  applicants  in 
local  newspapers.   For  blacks,  this  presented  severe  problems.   Often,  the  consequence  of  having  your 
name  printed  m  the  paper  resulted  in  losing  your  job,  being  denied  loans  from  banks,  evictions  from 
your  home,  and  even  physical  assaults.   Tliis  was  the  kind  of  playing  field  the  SNCC  volunteers  faced. 
Convincing  blacks  to  sacrifice  so  much  would  be  challengmg.   In  Mississippi,  only  five  percent  of  eligi- 
ble black  voters  were  registered.   This  was  the  lowest  percentage  in  the  nation,  despite  the  fact  that 
Mississippi  had  America's  largest  black  population  (Lewis  1998). 

The  SNCC  staffers  would  fmd  invaluable  resources  from  the  local  residents.   Though  many  blacks 
were  hesitant  to  challenge  the  existing  structure  of  society,  others  were  eager  to  force  immediate 
change.   Many  students  working  m  the  Mississippi  Delta  praised  the  local  women  for  helping  them 
mobilize  the  black  commmiities.   One  such  woman  was  Fannie  Lou  Hamer.   In  her  early  forties,  she 
was  not  aware  that  blacks  could  vote  until  she  heard  it  from  a  SNCC  worker  who  had  come  to  speak  in 
her  community.   Ms.  Hamer  proved  to  be  a  vigorous  asset  to  the  movement.    Synonymous  with  the 
SNCC  philosophy,  she  said,  "You  don't  have  to  wait  until  Roy  Wilkins  conies  to  Jackson.   You  don't 
have  to  wait  until  Martin  Luther  King  conies  to  McComb.   You  can  do  it  yourself.   There  is  no  more 
powerful  force  than  you.   There  is  no  leader  as  powerful  as  you,  if  you  pull  together"  (Lewis  188). 


As  the  months  passed,  the  voter  registration  projects  as  well  as  the  sit-ins  and  demonstrations  contin- 
ued throughout  the  South,    hi  1963.  several  of  the  civil  rights  organizations  were  making  preparations 
for  a  large-scale  march  to  take  place  in  W  ashington,  D.C.   Talk  of  a  civil  rights  bill  was  coming  from 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  many  elder  civil  rights  leaders  felt  that  a  march  would  be  appropriate 
in  support  of  such  legislation.   Again,  fearful  of  violence,  President  Kennedy  urged  the  leaders  to 
reconsider.   The  leaders,  however,  assured  those  concerned  that  the  march  would  be  entirely  peaceful 
and  well  organized.   The  idea  of  the  march  was  not  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  many  of  the  students 
in  SNCC.   They  argued  that  instead  of  a  rally  with  ke^niote  speeches,  sit-ins,  boycotts,  and  other 
demonstrations  would  be  more  effective  in  calling  attention  to  the  causes  to  which  they  were  commit- 
ted.  Just  as  the  students  had  differed  with  their  elders  before,  they  again  felt  that  the  march  was  too 
consei-vative.   Rather  than  challenge  the  system  that  had  turned  its  back  on  blacks  for  years,  the  move- 
ment was  now  sa\ing  that  the  federal  government  was  supportive  of  black  civil  rights.   John  Lewis, 
then  chairman  of  SNCC,  reasoned  that  he  should  speak  at  the  march  so  that  the  voice  of  the  students 
would  be  heai"d.   He  worked  intensively  with  his  fellow  members  preparing  an  igniting  speech  that 
would  challenge  the  federal  govermnent  and  the  nation.   Upon  receiving  word  of  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  the  elder  leaders  of  the  march  pleaded  with  Lewis  to  change  the  language  of  his  remarks. 
Eventually,  out  of  respect  for  the  senior  civil  rights  leader  and  March  organizer  Phillip  Randolph, 
Lewis  withdrew  some  of  the  more  offensive  statements.   The  following  are  excerpts  that  were  removed 
from  the  final  text: 

In  good  conscience,  we  cannot  support  wholeheartedly  the  administration  s  civil  rights  bill,  for 
it  is  too  little  and  too  late... We  will  march  through  the  South,  through  the  heart  of  Dixie,  the 
way  Sherman  did...  I  want  to  know,  which  side  is  the  federal  government  on  (Lewis  220)? 

The  speech,  though  not  as  forceful  in  the  end,  increased  the  division  between  the  students  and  the 
adults. 

The  students  focused  their  attention  on  the  Rhodesian  cry,  '''One  Man,  One  Vote."    Since  196L  SNCC 
staffers  had  been  spread  across  the  South  attempting  to  register  black  voters.   Despite  their  efforts,  lit- 
tle success  had  been  achieved.   Bob  Moses,  stationed  in  Mississippi,  came  up  with  the  idea  to  stage  a 
''mock  election"  to  be  held  simultaneously  with  the  Mississippi  gulDcrnatorial  election.    SNCC  jumped 
on  board  and  the  election  was  termed  the  ''Freedom  Vote."   In  addition  to  the  dozens  of  SNCC  volim- 
teers  and  local  activists,  scores  of  white  West  Coast  and  Northern  college  students  flocked  to  Mississippi 
to  help  with  the  effort.   In  the  end,  faced  with  extreme  resistance  from  the  wiiite  communitv,  nearly 
90,000  eligible  blacks  voted  in  the  1963  mock  election.   The  vast  majority'  of  the  voters  cast  their  bal- 
lots for  the  "mock"  Freedom  Party,  with  the  candidates  Aaron  Henn,  state  chairman  of  the  NAACP.  as 
governor  and  Reverend  Ed  King,  a  white  minister,  as  lieutenant  governor.   Though  the  election  was  not 
real,  it  helped  demonstrate  tv\'0  things.  First,  blacks  were  interested  in  voting;  and  second,  blacks  could 
make  a  substantial  impact  on  the  political  process.   The  Freedom  Vote  was  a  success.   With  the  1964 
presidential  election  less  than  one  year  away,  SNCC  made  a  strategic  decision  to  engage  in  a  Peace 
CorjD-tNi^e  project  during  the  summer  of  1964  with  the  intent  of  officially  registering  black  voters.   The 
project  would  be  called  "Freedom  Sunuiier."   The  smnmer  would  prove  to  be  a  turning  point,  not  only 
for  the  movement,  but  for  the  nation  as  well  (Dittmer  1994). 

SNCC  had  alwavs  affirmed  its  leaderless  approach  to  organizing  communities:  however.  Bob  Moses 
and  others  recognized  that  with  such  a  massive  undertaking,  outside  help  would  be  needed.      Tliis 
would  mean  recruiting  mostly  white  college  students  from  universities  across  the  comitrv.    Including 
large  numbers  of  whites  was  controversial  among  some  in  SNCC.   They  argued  that  letting  wiiites 
come  down  and  tell  blacks  what  to  do  was  precisely  w hat  the  movement  w^as  tning  to  curtail.   In  addi- 
tion, though  eighty-  white  students  had  been  helpful  during  the  Freedom  V^ote  of  1963,  the  feeling  was 
that  the  press  attention  they  garnered  was  focused  on  the  wiiites,  not  the  blacks  that  had  been  living 
the  injustices  for  decades.   Bob  Moses,  Jolin  Lewis,  and  others  converselv  recognized  the  importance  of 
including  whites  in  the  effort.   Bob  VIoses  said,  "Without  w  hite  involvement,  we'll  have  a  racist  move- 
ment" (Lewis  251). 

By  the  end  of  April,  the  preparations  for  Freedom  Sununer  had  been  set.   SNCC  began  visitmg  col- 
lege campuses  and  recruiting  vohmteers  for  the  summer.   Hundreds  of  students,  primarily  from  the 


Northeast  and  the  West  Coast,  sent  apphcations  to  join  the  summer  project.   SNCC  staffers  reviewed 
the  apphcants  intensely.   The  most  important  question  asked  of  the  volunteers  was  whether  or  not  the 
white  students  would  be  comfortable  working  under  the  direction  of  black  SNCC  staffers.   The  decision 
had  been  made  that  only  blacks  would  lead  the  various  groups  spread  throughout  the  state.   The  vol- 
unteers were  predominately  white  and  from  elite  universities.   Over  half  of  the  volunteers  were  women 
and  the  average  age  was  twenty-one.   Because  SNCC  had  a  limited  budget,  the  volunteers  were 
recp^iired  to  be  self-sufficient,  which  limited  the  amount  of  blacks  able  to  apply.   Anticipating  arrests 
throughout  the  summer,  the  students  were  expected  to  pledge  $500  to  be  used  as  bail  money  in  the 
event  of  a  jailing.   The  majority  of  the  SNCC  staffers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  black  (McAdam  1988). 
The  volunteers  would  stay  in  Freedom  Houses,  homes  of  local  blacks.   Often,  the  students  were  unsure 
of  where  they  would  sleep  from  night  to  night.  .John  Lewis  recalled,  "They  were  high  on  the  concept  of 
community,  on  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  and  like  most  young  people  that  age,  they  were  romantic, 
ready  for  high  drama,  out  to  change  the  world"  (Lewis  252). 

Again,  local  white  Mississippians  were  not  receptive  of  the  summer  project.   The  Ku  Klux  Klan 
bm-ned  crosses  in  almost  every  county  in  the  state,  the  city  of  Jackson  added  100  additional  officers  to 
their  police  force,  with  giant  trailer  trucks  and  even  a  large  tank  to  haul  off  protestors.    Since  SNCC 
had  set  up  operations  in  Mississippi  in  1961,  over  150  violent  incidents  had  been  documented.   The 
veterans  were  fully  aware  that  the  summer  would  be  no  different.   The  potential  for  danger  was  real, 
and  the  courage  demanded  from  the  students  was  inmiense  (Erenrich  1999).   At  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, there  would  be  more  than  a  thousand  arrests,  eighty  beatings,  thirty-five  shootings,  thirty-five 
church  bombings,  thirty  home  and  business  bombings,  and  four  deaths  (Lewis  1998). 

For  most  of  the  student  volunteers,  the  summer  did  not  begin  in  Mississippi,  but  rather  in  Oxford, 
Ohio.   As  a  result  of  funds  contributed  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  SNCC  was  able  to  hold  a 
two-week  training  camp  at  Western  College  for  Women.  The  first  week  of  the  camp  trained  students  to 
work  in  the  voter  registration  projects,  while  the  second  group  of  students  were  prepared  to  teach  in 
the  Freedom  Schools.   The  training  involved  similar  exercises  to  those  Jim  Lawson  had  used  in 
Nashville  at  the  beginning  of  the  student  movement.   Again,  students  focused  on  nonviolent  response 
techniques.   For  many  of  the  students,  remaining  neutral  during  the  racial  slurs  and  physical  assaults 
thro^\ai  during  the  training  sessions  was  a  challenge.   In  addition  to  the  student  volunteers,  nearly  150 
lawyers  from  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  vowed  to  spend  time  in  Mississippi  defending  civil  rights 
workers  and  voter  applicants.   Doctors  and  nurses  also  volunteered  their  services  in  creating  Freedom 
Clinics,  which  provided  medical  attention  to  black  families  who  had  never  in  their  entire  lives  seen  a 
medical  doctor.    Speaking  to  the  white  students  in  Oxford,  Bob  Moses  said: 

Don't  come  to  Mississippi  this  summer  to  save  the  Mississippi  Negro.    Only  come  if  you  under- 
stand, really  understand,  that  his  freedom  and  yours  are  one.   Maybe  we're  not  going  to  get 
many  people  registered  this  summer.   Maybe,  even,  we're  not  going  to  get  very  many  people 
into  Freedom  Schools.   Maybe  all  we're  going  to  do  is  live  through  this  summer.   In 
Mississippi,  that  will  be  so  much.    (Lewis  257). 

The  federal  govermiient  also  spoke  during  the  training  camp,  essentially  reporting  their  students 
should  not  to  expect  any  federal  protection.   The  representative  from  the  Justice  Department  added, 
"The  responsibility  for  protection  is  that  of  the  local  police"  (258).   Within  ten  days  of  the  summer 
project,  three  civil  rights  workers  would  be  killed — later  to  be  learned  that  the  local  police  were 
involved  in  their  murders. 

The  chief  architect  of  the  Freedom  Schools  was  the  seasoned  SNCC  field  secretary  Charlie  Cobb.   In 
1964,  disparities  between  black  and  white  schools  were  alarming.    State  educational  expenditures  per 
black  student  were  approximately  $21.77  compared  to  that  of  $81.66  per  white  student.   Cobb  envi- 
sioned the  schools  "to  provide  an  educational  experience  for  students  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  challenge  the  myths  of  our  society,  to  perceive  more  clearly  its  realities,  and  to  find  alterna- 
tives, and  ultimately  new  directions  for  action"  (McAdam  1988:  83).   The  curriculum  for  the  schools 
included  academic  work,  cultural  activities,  and  leadership  development.   The  students  learned  basic 
reading  and  arithmetic,  foreign  languages,  and  African-American  history.    Some  schools  even  had  stu- 
dent-run newspapers.   Despite  poor  facilities  and  little  funding,  the  schools  attracted  nearly  3500  stu- 


dents  throuoh  the  course  of  the  summer.    By  and  large,  women  staffed  the  schools  while  men  conduct- 
ed the  more  dangerous  work  of  canvassing  the  neighborhoods  encouraging  blacks  to  register  to  vote. 

John  Lewis  recounts.  "We  reached  the  |)eo[)le  wherever  we  could,  staging  meetings  and  workshops  in 
beautN"  parlors  or  barbershops,  in  storefront  cluu-ches.  even  out  in  the  fiekls  where  the  people  were 
plowing  and  chopping"  (Lewis  205).   The  1062  book  by  Michael  Harrington,  The  Other  America,  pro- 
vided many  of  the  volunteers  with  some  knowledge  regarding  po\erly.  however,  for  most  of  the  middle 
and  upper  class  students,  they  would  not  truly  understand  the  problems  until  they  encountered  them  in 
the  black,  rural  Mississippi  Delta.  After  witnessing  a  horrific  example  of  impoverishment  one  student 
vohmteer  wi'ote:  "One  day  has  passed  in  Shaw  and  the  other  America  is  opening  itself  before  mv  naive, 
middle-class  eyes.     Is  America  really  the  land  that  greets  its  visitors  with   Send  me  vour  tired.  \onr 
poor,  your  helpless  masses  to  breathe  free?"  (McAdam  89). 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  nearly  17,000  blacks  registered  to  vote  in  Mississippi.   Though  the  mnn- 
bers  were  not  as  dramatic  as  the  volunteers  had  hoped,  the  groundwork  had  been  laid  for  future 
progress.   By  the  end  of  the  decade,  over  300,000  blacks  would  be  registered.   The  Freedom  Summer 
ui  itself,  however,  had  a  more  dramatic  impact  on  the  movement  and  the  course  America  would  take 
for  many  years  to  come,    hi  1963,  as  part  of  the  Freedom  Vote,  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  (MFDF)  had  been  created.   Part  of  the  Freedom  Summer  project  was  to  use  the  part\'  to  chal- 
lenge the  traditional  white  segregated  Democratic  Party  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Atlantic  Cit\-.   As  of  1964.  though  blacks  were  registered  to  vote,  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  part  of 
mainstream  part)-  politics.   The  MFDP,  therefore,  would  send  delegates  selected  from  their  multiracial 
part)'  to  the  convention  and  challenge  the  seating  of  the  all-white  Mississippi  Democratic  Parts . 
Aliiding  by  all  legal  requirements,  sL\t)'-eight  were  selected  as  convention  delegates.   The  delegates 
would  testify  in  front  of  the  Credentials  Committee.   With  eight  members  of  the  conunittee  voting  in 
the  MFDP's  favor,  the  vote  would  then  go  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  by  all  of  the  states.   At  that  time,  only 
eleven  states  wovdd  be  needed  to  seat  the  MFDP  rather  than  the  Mississippi  Democratic  Pai1:\'.   The 
delegates  were  confident  they  would  receive  such  a  vote.   Famiie  Lou  Hamer  was  one  of  the  delegates 
who  testified  in  front  of  the  committee.   Her  message  was  so  powerful  that  each  person  who  heard  it 
could  not  help  but  be  moved.   Fearful  of  losing  support  from  white  segregationists.  President  Jolmson 
broke  into  Ms.  Hamer's  adch-ess — which  was  being  broadcast  on  national  television — to  prevent  the 
mood  of  the  countiy  from  being  further  influenced.    In  addition.  Johnson  offered  the  MFDP  a  compro- 
mise.   Instead  of  being  the  delegates  representing  the  state  of  Mississippi.  tv\  o  at-large  seats  would  be 
offered  to  the  party.   Though  some  of  the  elder  civil  rights  leaders  felt  as  though  any  compromise  was  a 
success,  the  memlDcrs  of  SNCC  and  the  MFDP  took  at  as  a  slap  in  the  face.   After  a  mianimous  vote, 
the  part)-  rejected  the  offer.   John  Le^sis  remarked: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  was  the  turning  point  of  the  c\\\\  rights  movement.   Fm 
absolutely  con\dnced  of  that.   L  ntil  then,  despite  ever\-  setback  and  disappointment  and  obsta- 
cle we  had  faced  over  the  years,  the  behef  still  prevailed  that  the  svstem  would  work,  the  sys- 
tem would  listen,  the  system  would  respond.   Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  had  made  our  way  to 
the  ver\'  center  of  the  system.   We  had  played  by  the  rides,  done  evemliing  we  were  supposed 
to  do,  had  played  the  game  exactly  as  recjiiired,  had  arrived  at  the  doorstep  and  found  the 
door  slammed  in  our  face.  (Le\\ns  291). 

Thus  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  movement.   Eventually,  SNCC.  with  the  infiltration  of  new 
militant  members,  woiUd  become  a  black  power  organization.   The  movement  as  a  whole  would  start 
to  crumble  and  the  political  system  itself  would  come  to  represent  an  institution  no  longer  respected  or 
trusted  by  many. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  1964  Democratic  Convention,  the  importance  of  the  summer  and 
those  who  were  involved  cannot  be  understated.   The  summer  would  set  the  foundations  of  what  was 
to  become  the  counterculture  of  the  1960s.   Evers^  movement  that  later  arose  had  its  origins  in  the 
Freedom  Simimer  of  1964.   John  Lewis  said,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Mississippi  Summer  Project,  in 
the  end,  led  to  the  hberating  of  America,  the  opening  up  of  our  society.   The  peace  movement,  the 
women's  movement,  the  gay  movement — they  all  have  roots  that  can  be  traced  back  to  Mississippi  in 
the  summer  of  '64"  (Lewis"  1998:  281). 
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The  Civil  Rights  Movement  is  full  of  heroes,  many  of  them  nameless.   Though  rarely  mentioned,  the 
black  local  families  who  were  brave  enough  to  open  their  homes  to  civil  rights  workers  despite  threats 
by  the  Klan,  and  the  blacks  who  were  strong  enough  to  walk  mto  the  courthouse  demanding  their  free- 
dom, are  also  heroes.   And  then  the  students — those  willing  to  sacrifice  simply  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.  The  students  who  first  sat  at  the  all  white  lunch  counters  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  the  stu- 
dents who  joined  hands  and  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  South,  the  students  who  boarded  a 
Greyhound  bus  to  ride  through  bigotry,  and  the  students  who  were  willing  to  die  for  the  right  of  every 
American  to  vote — they  are  true  heroes. 
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The  Mercedes  and  the  Pine  Tree: 
An  Editorial  Commentary  on  Alabama 
Political  Culture 


Dr.  Natalie  Davis 


In  the  course  Coiiteinporary  Soiilliern  Politics.  \\e  explore  the  relation- 
ship between  Soutliern  pohtical  leadership  and  Southern  political  cul- 
ture in  considerable  detail,    hiterestingly  enough,  Alabama  offers  us  a 
wonderful  case  study.    Results  from  the  presidential  election  in  Alabama 
is  evidence  that  we  have  not  one,  but  two  cultures.    And  if  you  add  the 
impact  of  race  to  our  mLx,  I  think  you  come  away  believing  that  our  two 
cultures  are  also  in  conflict.    Can  political  leadership  bring  these  two 
cultures  together? 

Let's  look  at  what  happened  on  November  7.  2000.   Not  surprisingly, 
George  Bush  overwhelmingly  defeated  Al  Gore,  57  to  -tl  percent.   This 
was  not  unexpected,  given  Alabama's  propensity'  of  voting  for 
Repubhcan  candidates  for  President.   Because  we  were  never  "in  play," 
Alabama  voters  were  nothing  more  than  spectators  in  "Decision  2000." 

If  we  go  beyond  the  overall  results  and  look  below  the  surface,  we  see 
some  interesting  and  disturbing  patterns.    First,  exit  polling  revealed 
that  23  percent  of  Alabama  voters  call  themselves  members  of  the  reli- 
gious right:  77  percent  do  not.    Of  that  77  percent,  Gore  beat  Bush  52 
to  -t8.   Pretty  close.   Among  the  23  percent  who  identified  with  the  reli- 
gious right.  Bush  beat  Gore  78  to  20.   While  the  exit  polls  did  not  tell  us 
what  percentage  of  the  rehgious  right  voted  for  Judge  Roy  Moore,  I  sus- 
pect the  "Ten  Conuiiandments  Judge    captured  virtually  all  of  that  vote 
and  Judge  Sharon  Yates  took  a  majoritv-  of  what  remained.   Does  this 
mean  that  about  one-quarter  of  our  voters  are  determining  who  wins 
and  who  loses? 

Ainenchnent  2 — the  amendment  to  remove  the  ban  on  interracial  mar- 
riage— was  embraced  both  by  Democrats  and  Republicans.   It  passed  60 
to  -iO.   However,  that  margin  camouflages  the  significance  of  race. 
Based  on  regression  analysis.  Amendment  2  was  defeated  inside  the 
white  community'.   Approximately  -iHt  percent  of  white  voters  supported 
Amendment  2.   In  contrast,  roughly  80  percent  of  black  voters  voted  in 
favor  of  the  amenchiient.   If  we  analyze  small,  predominantly  white 
rural  counties,  only  about  one-third  of  white  voters  voted  in  favor  of 
lifting  the  ban. 

A  1999  book  by  Thomas  Friedman,  The  Lexus  and  the  Olive  Tree. 
focuses  our  attention  on  globalization.    Friedman  divides  the  world  into 
two  camps:  a  "Lexus  "  culture  and  an  "Olive  Tree'  culture.   The  Lexus 
culture  is  modern,  affluent,  educated,  secular,  urban,  informational,  ser- 
vice-oriented, global,  and  open  to  change.    Internationalist  in  its  eco- 
nomics, the  Lexus  culture  values  gro\\i:h  over  politics. 

The  Olive  Tree  culture  is  just  the  opposite.   It  is  traditional,  poor,  less 
educated,  fundamentalist  in  its  religious  values,  rural,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  protectionist.   Economic  growth  takes  a  back  seat  to  poli- 
tics and  religion.   Where  the  Lexus  culture  is  future  oriented  and 
embraces  change,  the  Olive  Tree  culture  reveres  the  past  and  is  fatalistic 
about  the  future. 
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If  Friedman  were  writing  about  Alabama,  he  might  title  his  book,  The  Mercedes  and  the  Pine  Tree. 
Om"  politics,  marked  by  rehgion  and  race,  tell  us  something  about  our  state.   Those  who  live  in  small, 
white,  rural  counties  traditionally  have  orientations  not  unlike  those  found  in  Friedman's  Olive  Tree 
culture.   We  know  that  our  "pine  tree"  culture  is  generally  less  affluent,  religiously  fundamentalist,  and 
traditional.   Change  comes  hard.   If  you  live  in  urban  or  suburban  metropolitan  areas,  your  culture 
resembles  more  the  Lexus  culture.   Call  it  our  "Mercedes"  culture.   You  are  probably  more  educated, 
more  affluent,  more  religiously  progressive,  and  more  likely  to  embrace  change.   These  patterns  are 
etched  into  our  politics.   They  make  it  hard  for  us  to  talk  to  each  other.   Our  Mercedes  culture  and  our 
Pine  Tree  culture  simply  do  not  communicate.   We  withdraw  into  our  neighborhoods,  communities, 
and  jobs,  and  we  really  don't  know  how  to  address  the  needs  of  each  other.   This  hurts  us  when  it 
comes  to  the  issues  that  we  so  sorely  need  to  address.   It  hurts  us  when  we  work  to  enact  education 
reform  and  tax  reform.   It  hurts  us  when  we  try  to  take  on  the  task  of  constitutional  reform.   It  has  less 
to  do  with  the  party  than  it  has  to  do  with  where  Alabama  will  be  in  the  21^^  century. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  leadership?    In  the  short  term,  the  Mercedes  culture  has  its  own  lead- 
ership.  It  can  and  does  take  care  of  itself.   It  can  better  fund  its  schools,  better  attract  new  business, 
and  prosper.   But  while  it  is  taking  care  of  itself,  the  Olive  Tree  cultiu-e  will  lag  further  behind.   The 
sad  part  of  this  is  that  political  leadership  implicitly  knows  better.   It  knows  that  when  the  Mercedes 
and  the  Olive  Tree  fail  to  work  together  very  little  is  asked  of  political  leadership.   Public  officials  can 
continue  to  rely  on  the  politics  of  personality,  use  religion  as  a  weapon,  and  spin  us  with  the  claun  that 
Alabama  is  doing  just  fine.   For  things  to  change,  politicians  must  lead,  take  risks,  ask  us  to  do  more. 
Got  Hope?   Fuggedaboudit. 
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Community  Service: 
Product  and  Facilitator 


Mandi  Janis 


ConimunitN'  service  has  long  been  \  iewed  as  a  measure  of  a  society's 
sense  of  community.  Through  associations  and  connections  formed  in 
communities,  members  of  society  reahze  an  obhgation  and  a  sense  of 
"otherness'  that  stirs  up  a  desire  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  all.  Yet 
society's  sense  of  community  has  been  on  the  decline  due  to  many  factors, 
such  as  increased  mobility.  This  has  resulted  in  a  lessened  feeling  of 
obligation  to  fellow  members  of  society.  Realizing  this,  many  education- 
al institutions  have  incorporated  connnimit}'  ser^^ce  programs  into  their 
academia  with  the  goal  of  enlarging  students'  perspectives  of  self.  Thus, 
while  community'  sendee  will  always  be  a  product  of  community,  it  is  now 
being  used  as  a  facilitator  of  community. 

Alan  Wolfe's  1989  Uliose  Keeper^  discusses  the  third  sector  of  society 
which  includes  any  organization  that  promotes  community  and  selfless 
giving  (87).  Wolfe  claims  that  when  members  of  society  realize  their  con- 
nection and  obligation  to  others,  they  step  fonvard  voluntarily  to  take 
part  in  the  third  sector  (87).  The  third  sector,  as  seen  by  Wolfe,  serves  as 
a  "symbol  of  obligations  to  strangers  "  and  through  participating  in  the 
third  sector,  societ\^  is  able  to  fulfill  this  obligation  (87). 

Yet  what  causes  members  of  society^  to  pause  and  consider  their  con- 
nection and  obligation  to  others?  Partaking  in  the  third  sector  appears  to 
be  correlated  with  the  strength  of  personal  relationships.  A  survey  taken 
by  the  Suney  Research  Center  at  the  University'  of  Michigan  measiu-ed 
this  proposed  correlation  and  found  that  married  people  make  more  char- 
itable contributions  than  single;  small-town  residents  more  than  urban; 
and  older  people  more  than  younger  (Wolfe  89).  From  this  sui^vey  s  find- 
ings, it  can  be  reasoned  that  members  of  societ}'  who  realize  their  obliga- 
tion and  connection  with  others  -  w  hether  it  be  through  family,  neighbors, 
or  other  long-term  relationships  -  respond  by  making  a  sacrifice  to  the 
third  sector.  People  realize  the  interdependence  that  is  found  in  their  per- 
sonal relationships  and  are  able  to  applv  that  to  relations  that  exist  in 
society.  As  Toqueville  described  in  Democracy  in  America^  when  mem- 
bers of  a  conmiunit)-  interact  they  realize  that  they  are  not  as  independent 
as  they  first  thought  (109).  This  enlargement  of  the  heart  causes  indi- 
Wduals  to  realize  that  in  order  to  be  given  to,  they  must  also  give. 
Therefore,  out  of  the  sense  of  communit\'  grows  an  obligation  to  give  in 
return,  to  participate  in  the  third  sector  and  to  partake  in  community  ser- 
vice. 

Volunteering  and  charitable  donations  continue  to  be  valued  in 
American  society-  but  as  oiu"  society-  becomes  more  market  ch-iven,  the 
futiue  of  the  third  sector  appears  unstable.  Today's  society-  has  paused  to 
consider  such  theories  as  the  ''Chicago  school'  economists  propose, 
asserting  the  irrationalit)'  of  forced  volunteering  and  charitable  giving 
(\^blfe  4l).  Mobility  clue  to  job  changes  have  pushed  Americans  out  of 
the  commimities  where  they  grew  up  -  where  they  knew  the  names  of 
their  neighbors  and  felt  an  obligation  to  be  neighborly.  The  movement  of 
women  into  the  workforce  has  not  only  created  women  to  be  financially 
independent  but  has  also  forced  children  to  retiuii  from  school  to  an 
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empty  house  or  to  rely  on  daycare  workers  for  learning  lessons  formerly  taught  at  home.  The  market  has 
weakened  relations  in  the  private,  more  intimate,  sector  and  even  causes  relations  in  the  public  sector  to 
be  questioned. 

In  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  market,  Americans  still  support  the  third  sector.  Vohmteerism  and 
charitable  donations  continue  to  be  on  the  rise  (Wolfe  87).  Yet  with  more  disposable  income  and  less  dis- 
posable time,  people  of  today's  economy  appear  to  be  substituting  money  in  the  place  of  actual  volunteer 
hours  (Wolfe  90).  Trying  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  market,  today's  contributors  to  the  third  sector 
are  letting  their  checkbook  fill  in  for  the  place  volunteers  formerly  filled.  Robert  Putnam,  author  of 
"Bowling  Alone,"  would  argue  that  these  donators  while  doing  good  tlu^ough  their  checkbook,  are  not 
contributing  to  or  receiving  from  the  coiumunity  that  is  created  when  one  puts  in  actual  volunteer  hours 
(71 ) .  Charitable  giving  causes  the  contributor  and  the  end  receiver  to  be  nameless  people  that  never  meet 
and  never  fully  understand  the  role  they  play  in  each  other's  lives  as  citizens  of  this  world.  Benjamin 
Barber  in  ^/7  Aristocracy  for  Everyone  would  add  that  giving  "may  help  illuminate  our  humanity,  but  [it] 
cannot  warm  or  nurture  our  conmion  soul,  nor  create  a  common  sense  of  responsibility"  (235). 

The  market  is  then  gradually  disconnecting  ties  in  families,  in  neighborhoods,  and  in  society;  because 
as  dollar  contributions  replace  time  contributions,  a  cycle  will  begin  where  people  do  not  feel  connections 
to  those  on  the  other  end  and  eventually  will  not  feel  an  obligation.  Tocp-ievdlle  states  that  m  society's 
pursuit  "to  make  a  fortune,  they  lose  sight  of  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  private  fortune 
of  each  and  the  prosperity  of  all "  (l49).  Wolfe  adds  that  "the  penetration  of  moral  codes  emphasizmg 
self-interest  into  families  and  communities  will,  over  time,  weaken  a  sense  of  obhgation  to  anonymous 
others"  (103).  Looking  into  the  future,  one  could  conclude  that  if  the  market  continues  to  infringe  on 
the  glue  that  holds  societ\'  together  as  a  commimity,  contributions  to  the  third  sector  will  dechne  as  weU. 
But  even  more  startling  than  the  decline  of  contributions  is  that  people  will  no  longer  be  faced  with  the 
obligation  and  connection  they  have  to  other  people  if  no  longer  desiring  to  serve  others  selflessly. 
Stephen  Carter  in  Civility  sees  this  trend  as  replacing  our  fellow  passengers  with  strangers  (54).  Carter 
describes  how  today's  society  is  under  the  illusion  that  there  is  no  commimity  and  no  obligation  to  give 
of  oneself  (54).  Everyday  encounters  with  countless,  nameless  people  have  caused  society  to  believe  that 
there  are  no  ties  that  bind.  Society  thinks  that  our  actions  or  mactions  do  not  affect  anyone  besides  our- 
selves (Carter  59).  Unless  this  perspective  is  soon  reversed,  the  outlook  for  the  societ>^  of  the  future  is 
nothing  short  of  barbaric. 

Yet  how  is  the  perspective  of  an  entire  society  shifted?  The  most  feasible  way  to  reverse  this  trend  is 
to  stop  it  before  it  starts  or  is  allowed  to  take  root.  In  An  Aristocracy  for  Eveiyone^  Barber  sees  the  chil- 
dren/students' generation  as  the  only  place  to  start,  because  it  is  they  who  are  mdicative  of  society  as  a 
whole  (229).  AccorcUng  to  a  survey  taken  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  it  was  fovmd  that  not  only  were 
the  young  the  least  likely  to  donate  charitably  but  that  they  were  also  the  least  likely  to  volunteer  their 
time  (Wolfe  89).  Students  are  also  noticeably  propelled  by  the  market,  looking  for  "immediate  payoffs" 
when  choosing  a  career  path  (Wolfe  83).  As  Wolfe  concludes,  "There  seems  little  doubt  that  American 
youths  have  become  more  concerned  with  themselves  and  less  concerned  with  the  needs  of  others"  (83). 

Alarmed  by  these  conclusions,  many  educational  institutions  have  worked  to  incorporate  programs 
where  students  are  able  to  realize  their  true  place  in  society  -  as  memlDers  that  are  depended  upon  and 
dependent  on  others.  Hariy  C.  Boyte  and  Nancy  N.  Kari  in  their  1996  work  Bui/cling  America  describe 
this  movement  of  incorporating  citizenship  and  service  into  education  as  an  answer  to  the  social  disen- 
gagement of  today's  youth  (174).  Reports  written  in  support  of  the  movement  hope  that  if  students 
become  conmiitted  to  service  early  enough  and  stay  involved  that  it  will  sustain  them  as  active  and  par- 
ticipatory members  of  society  for  life  (Boyte  174).  Nel  Noddings  in  The  Challenge  to  Care  in  Schools 
claims  that  typically,  schools  do  not  produce  caring  mdividuals,  but  only  "academic  adec{uacy"  (qtd.  in 
Rlioads  90).  Connnunity  service  programs  are  changing  this  however,  because  they  allow  schools  to 
accomplish  both  individual  character  and  academic  skills.  Alexander  Astin,  an  expert  on  service-learn- 
ing as  a  component  of  liigher  education,  discusses  how  many  schools'  mission  statements  claim  the  goal 
of  creating  responsible  citizenship,  yet  do  nothing  to  work  towards  that  goal.  He  adds  that  the  move- 
ment is  the  way  schools  are  finally  "practicing  what  they  preach"  (2000). 

A  Chinese  proverb  states,  "I  hear  and  I  forget.  I  see  and  I  remember.  I  do  and  I  understand."  Similarly, 
service-learning  programs  must  embrace  this  idea  that  only  through  experiencing  will  students  gain  a  full 
imderstanding  of  the  society  that  extends  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom.  In  "From  Isolation  to 
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Commitment:  The  Role  of  the  Commiiiiily  in  Values  Education.  '  Steven  Schuhz  w  liti-s  that  a  student 
cannot  gain  a  full  knowledge  of  ethics  from  one  class;  and  cannot  fully  gras|j  their  |)lace  in  society  until 
they  have  ''practiced  '  it  (98).  Schultz  describes  how  service-learning  "allows  students  to  participate  in 
and  observe  the  shared  activities  in  which  our  values  are  embedded  "  (98).  Service-learning  programs 
provide  experiences  where  students  can  practice  their  citizenship  easily  assessable  and  often  work  around 
students'  schedules.  This  may  not  be  the  sort  of  ''public"  work  with  which  Toqueville  was  enamored  due 
to  its  intentional  creation:  nevertheless,  it  provides  a  means  for  students  to  experience  and  become 
engaged  in  their  "public"  life. 

Service-learning  forces  students  out  of  the  comfort  zone  of  the  classroom  and  Ids  ihciii  experience 
course  work  in  a  new  light.  Robert  Riioads  in  Community  Service  and  Higher  Learning  describes  ser- 
\-ice-learning  programs  as  creating  the  atmosphere  where  not  only  can  classroom  knowledge  be  applied 
and  practiced  but  it  can  also  be  critically  examined  (93).  Benjamin  Barber  espouses  in  A  Passion  for 
Democracy  the  service-learning  and  citizenship  program  in  place  at  Rutgers  University  as  it  allo\\s  the 
students  to  practice  what  they  are  learning  (197).  When  applying  classroom  knowledge  in  the  context 
of  societs'.  students  are  challenged  to  think  beyond  conventional  methods.  They  in  turn  "at  once  serve 
and  challenge  society,  as  Barber  describes  in  .4  Passion  for  Democracy  (181).  This  adds  an  exciting  ele- 
ment to  a  student's  academics  because  they  are  called  to  decipher  experience  while  at  the  same  time 
actively  participating  in  it.  Thus,  students  gain  new  knowledge  and  perspective  as  they  give  of  their  time 
and  serWce. 

Incoiporated  into  academia,  ser\'ice-learning  forces  students  out  of  the  individualistic  student  orienta- 
tion foimd  in  the  classroom  where  students  are  in  competition  for  grades.  Students  participating  in  pro- 
grams find  themselves  working  and  depending  on  others  to  complete  tasks,  and  they  realize  the  same 
ends  would  not  have  been  reached  if  they  had  been  working  alone  (Schultz  99).  They  realize  (in  con- 
ti'ast  to  schooling  where  grades  are  the  ultimate  reward),  that  sometimes  the  end  result  is  not  as  reward- 
mg  as  the  process.  Students  come  to  understand  through  their  own  participation  in  service-learning  that 
service  to  others  has  an  "inherent  value  that  makes  it  good  within  itself  (Schultz  99).  In  addition,  in 
collegiate  academics  concerning  social  issues,  a  student's  owai  experience  may  challenge  or  refute  the 
writings  of  others  while  in  the  process  of  research.  A  key  component  of  successful  ser\dce-learning  pro- 
grams is  reflection  of  experience,  where  students  are  formally  given  the  opportimity  to  thoughtfully 
process  their  experiences.  Often  these  reflection  experiences  bring  students  together  to  verbalize  their 
experiences  and  their  feelings,  and  to  share,  question,  and  learn  from  one  another.  Service -learning  as 
applied  in  an  educational  settuig  forces  students  to  step  out  of  the  classroom,  to  cooperate  with  others, 
and  to  actively  learn  at  the  same  time. 

In  order  for  these  service-learning  programs  to  successfully  create  lifelong  caring,  responsible  citizens — 
versus  one-time  volunteers — they  need  to  foster  a  sense  of  responsibilit)'  in  their  students.  Rhoads  pro- 
poses that  these  programs  foster  care  in  their  students  by  breaking  down  the  barrier  that  exists  in  the 
classroom  between  niutiu-mg  and  educating  roles  (91).  Schultz  see  the  relationship  betv^een  the  two  in 
the  notion  of  "connected  kno\^ing,"  where  the  "values  of  the  heart  -  concern  for  the  conmion  good,  a 
sense  of  compassion,  courage  to  seek  justice,  devotion  to  one's  cominimity"  meet  the  ''abstract  education  " 
of  the  classroom  (c[td.  in  Rlioads  92).  This  relationship  betsveen  nurtm-ing  and  educating  can  further 
be  described  in  Robert  Wintlu-ow's  statement  that  community  service  as  incorporated  mto  the  educational 
system  is  "a  special  place  in  which  to  gain  a  more  mature  understanding  of  kindness  "  (qtd  in  Rlioads 
92).  When  students  are  able  to  gain  this  understanding,  a  sense  of  obligation  for  others  will  be  estab- 
lished that  will  only  grow  stronger  with  tune. 

John  Dewey  argues  that  democracy  is  "inherently  dependent  on  an  educated  citizemy  and  its  abilitv"  to 
weigh  matters  and  make  decisions  based  on  a  concern  for  others  (Rlioads  94).  Are  the  service-learning 
programs  described  successful  in  creating  this  type  of  citizen  on  which  democracy  is  riding?  Rhoads 
states  that  through  understanding  the  inequalities  that  exist  in  societv'  tliis  "educated  citizenr) "'  is  creat- 
ed (94).  Many  students  who  reflected  on  their  service  experiences  spoke  of  seeing  a  side  of  society  they 
were  fonnerly  unaware  of  even  existed  (Schultz;  Rhoads).  Again,  data  concerning  citizenship  as  studied 
in  the  academic  setting  is  seen  as  an  important  foundation  to  the  vohmteer  experiences  later  had  by  the 
student.  A  student  at  Michigan  State  University  reflects  that  "people  make  decisions  based  on  their  expe- 
riences and  his  involvement  in  service  through  an  on-campus  program  has  "helped  [him]  to  walk  in 
other  people  s  shoes"  (Rhoads   92).  His  sense  of  self  was  enlarged;  thus,  he  has  become  a  witness  to  the 
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inequalities  and  injustice  that  exist  in  modern  society.  Actually  observing  and  experiencing  this  injustice 
and  inequality  firsthand  stirs  up  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  status  quo  and  a  desire  to  create  change 
is  fostered  that  will  extend  beyond  the  four  years  of  college.  Thus,  these  students  will  become  "active  and 
participatory  members  of  society  for  life." 

Tlirough  serving,  a  sense  of  "otherness"  is  realized.  Generalizations,  barriers,  and  stereotypes  are  bro- 
ken down  when  we  encounter  and  work  alongside  the  "others'"  that  exist  outside  of  the  classroom  walls. 
Peter  McLaren  describes  this  as  "border  crossing"  (qtd.  in  Rhoads  124)  when  we  first  look  into  the  "oth- 
ers'" eyes  and  they  are  at  last  no  longer  invisible.  Students,  in  part,  become  vulnerable  through  this  real- 
ization causing  them  to  open  up  to  strangers  -  accepting  just  as  they  are  accepted.  They  are  called  to 
show  care  -  a  little  glimpse  of  humanity  -  to  someone  they  have  never  met.  The  stranger  is  no  longer  a 
stranger  but  a  fellow  passenger  where  both  an  obligation  of  doing  no  harm  but  also  of  doing  good  exists. 
From  Carter's  perspective,  service  allows  us  to  be  civil  to  those  we  do  not  know  -  to  be  generous  without 
force  and  trusting  without  reason  -  and  to  know  an  obligation  exists  that  requires  giving  more  than  just 
a  check  (63).  Once  one  realizes  their  relation  to  others  it  is  hard  to  forget,  because  in  today's  world  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  be  an  isolated  individual.  Students  will  remember  their  experiences  and  ponder  them 
for  some  time  because  their  perspective  will  be  changed  when  at  last  they  look  into  the  eyes  of  who  they 
serve  and  see  this  fellow  human  being  who  is  not  so  different  from  themselves.  Students  often  see  many 
similarities,  and  it  is  on  that  common  ground  stands  where  they  can  stand  side  by  side.  On  this  ground, 
respect  and  community  are  built. 

Barber  describes  in  An  Aristocracy  for  Eveiyone  how  through  service  we  are  able  to  fully  grasp  our  social 
membership  (245).  By  stepping  out  of  the  "isolated  experience"  of  college  through  service-learning  pro- 
grams, students  gain  a  "sense  that  they  live  in  the  world,  in  a  community"  (qtd.  in  Schultz  99).  Exposure 
to  the  academic  subjects  such  as  philosophy,  economics,  history,  and  political  science  is  highly  influential 
when  applied  to  the  outside  community.  This  means  that  students  are  able  to  understand  their  place  in 
society  after  college  and  the  requirements  therein.  Students  come  to  fully  understand  their  relationship 
and  obligation  to  many — those  they  are  intimately  involved  with  and  those  they  pass  and  will  probably 
never  fully  know.  However,  they  know  that  they  can  no  longer  simply  pass  by  and  ignore  them.  From 
these  perspectives,  service-learning  programs  do  create  in  the  participating  a  sense  of  obligation  to  soci- 
ety, an  enlargement  of  self,  and  cause  a  sense  of  community'  to  well  up  from  within. 
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The  World  Is  Only  a  Large  Home: 
Women  as  Community  Activists 


Sheila  Blaii 


The  Rise  of  Social  Feminism 

One  of  the  most  significant  issues  of  the  20^"  century  has  been  tiie 
role  of  women.    From  the  suffragists  of  the  early  years  of  the  century;  to 
Betty  Friedan's  The  Feminine  Mystique.,  to  the  ERA  and  its  defeat,  the 
question  of  women's  role  in  and  contribution  to  society  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  public  debate.   But  to  imderstand  the  changes  the  last  hun- 
dred years  have  brought,  it  is  helpful,  even  necessary,  to  take  a  look  at 
women's  I'ole  in  the  United  States  in  the  18"^  and  IQ^^^  centuries. 

Historian  Carl  Degler,  in  his  book  .4^  Odds:  IJbinen  and  the  Fa  mil}-  in 
America  from  the  Rerohition  to  the  Present^  points  out  that  during  the 
early  years  of  our  country  s  development,  when  the  family  was  the  basic 
economic  imit,  women  and  men  were  co-workers,  laboring  together  in 

order  to  survive  and  prosper.   It  was  only  in  the  19^'^  century,  as  men 
moved  out  of  the  family  unit  to  work  in  mills,  mines  and  factories,  that 
the  notion  of  the  "separate  sphere'  became  common — the  belief  that 
while  men  earned  a  h\Tng,  women  were  responsible  for  home  and  cliil- 
di'en  and  as  such,  were  the  guardians  of  moralit\'.   Forces  encouraging 
this  sliift,  in  addition  to  mdustrialization,  were  urbanization  and  the 
increased  leisure  time  that  it  pro\'ided  for  women. 

h  was  education  that  made  the  biggest  difference  in  helping  women 
emerge  from  the  home  mto  the  comniunitv'  and  the  world.   Until  the 

mid- 19*'^  centiu^,  education  was  predominatelv  a  male  enterprise. 
Vassar  College,  Matthew  Vassar's  daring  experiment  founded  in  1861, 
marked  the  begimiing  of  a  wave  of  all-female  academies,  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  equip  young  women  to  take  their  places  as  wives  and  moth- 
ers.  Indeed,  as  recently  as  1925,  the  President  of  Skidmore  College 
said,  ''One  of  the  chief  ends  of  college  for  women  is  to  fit  them  to 
become  the  makers  of  homes;  whatever  else  a  woman  may  be,  the  high- 
est piu-pose  of  her  life  has  always  been... to  strengthen  and  beautify  and 
sanctify  the  home.' 

In  spite  of  this,  women  began  moving  out  of  the  home.   Early  efforts 
had  involved  the  anti-slaveiy  and  temperance  movements:  later  ones 
brought  about  improved  kindergartens,  public  health  measures,  parks, 
libraries  and  playgrounds.   Degler  says  "the  closer  a  female  activity-  was 
associated  with  the  moral  and  domestic  responsibilities  of  women... the 
more  likely  that  acti\it)'  was  to  be  condoned  and  fairly  readily  accepted 
by  other  women  and  by  society  m  general." 

The  early  20*'^  century-  saw  a  proliferation  of  organizations  devoted  to 
community'  improvement.   The  Junior  League  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Settlement  Movement  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1901;  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  was  formed  into  a  national  organization 
in  1907  and  Association  of  Collegiate  Aliminae,  which  was  the  first 
effort  of  educated  women  to  organize  in  1882.  became  in  1921  the 
American  Association  of  UniversitN^  Women.   These  and  others,  such  as 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  formed  in  1935  to  ''advance 
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opportunities  and  the  quality  of  life  for  Negro  women,  their  families  and  communities,''  focused 
women's  attention  outward  from  the  home.  That  attention  was  held  within  clearly  defined  bounds. 

Historian  William  O'Neill,  in  his  history  of  feminism,  Everyone  Was  Brave,  calls  these  activities 
"social  feminism."  Social  feminists,  he  says,  were  "women  whose  primary  concern  was  service  to  others 
and  to  society,"  as  contrasted  with  feminists,  whose  primary  object  was  to  "achieve  individual  opportu- 
nities for  women."     He  says  further  that  while  social  feminists  worked  with  feminists  to  get  the  vote, 
they  "wanted  it  on  the  perfectly  reasonable  grovmd  that  it  would  advance  their  reforms.     Ardent  suf- 
fragists wanted  it  for  its  own  sake." 

By  far,  the  best  known  of  the  social  feminists  is  Eleanor  Roosevelt.   In  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Vol.  1 1884- 
1933,  biographer  Blanche  Weisen  Cook  says,  "ER's  allies  were  the  social  activists  who,  long  before  suf- 
frage, had  created  such  abiding  institutions  of  successful  reform  as  the  settlement  houses,  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  and  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League.   They  had  pioneered  such  improvements 
as  public  playgrounds,  school  hmches,  medical  care  in  public  schools,  the  visiting  home-nurse  service, 
sanitation  removal  and  minimum  wage  and  maximum-hour  laws  for  women.   They  had  not  waited  for 
the  vote.   They  did  not  wait  for  the  ERA  ."     As  Carl  Degler  said,  "Rather  than  simply  let  the  home 
and  family  be  the  sole  concern  of  a  woman,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  showed,  as  social  feminists  before  her 
had,  that  the  world  needed  the  moral  power  of  women  as  much  as  the  home  did." 

Social  Feminism  in  Birmingham:  The  YWCA 

The  Birmingham  YWCA  is  virtually  a  textbook  example  of  social  feminism  in  action.   Begun  in  1903 
by  May  Belle  Sloss  and  her  Bible  Class  from  First  United  Methodist  Church,  its  purpose  was  to  "give 
hundreds  of  noble  working  girls  influences  which  will  keep  them  sweet  and  womanly  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances."  It  reflected  the  very  conditions  that  encouraged  social  feminism  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.   Industrialization  and  urbanization  were  bringing  numlDcrs  of  young  women  to  Birmingham. 
Their  needs  were  being  met  by  other  young  women  who  had  education  and  leistu-e  time  to  devote  to 
social  causes.   The  YW  summarized  its  history  in  its  90"^  amiiversary  annual  report  as  follows: 

Making  Do.  In  1905,  the  YW  rented  a  house  at  720  North  20*^  Street.  There  was  no  electric- 
ity or  indoor  plumbing,  but  at  least  it  could  serve  as  a  home  for  young  women  who  came  to  the 
city  in  search  of  employment. 

Home  Improvements.    A  home,  bought  in  1909,  was  enhanced  by  a  five-storey  annex  in  1912. 
The  YW  now  had  a  gym,  swimming  pool,  baths,  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen.  It  stayed  m  this  home 
for  35  years  until  it  had  to  move  so  the  Birmingham  City  Hall  could  be  built. 
Another  Beginning.  A  YW  for  black  women  was  founded  in  1912.  Led  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Jackson, 
it  had  800  members  when  it  formally  affiliated  with  the  Birmingham  YW  in  1932. 
A  Bold  Move.    The  YW  made  its  boldest  move  yet  when  it  purchased  the  old  Dixie  Carlton  Hotel 
at  the  corner  of  3rd  Avenue  and  23rd  Street  North  in  1948.  The  purchase  price  including  refur- 
bishing was  $1  inillion,  at  the  time  an  unheard  of  amount  of  money  for  women  to  raise. 
Belt  Tightening.  By  the  1970's  a  change  in  women's  roles  and  expectations  had  lessened  the  need 
for  the  YW's  original  programs  for  working  girls.   The  large  building  was  expensive  to  maintain 
and  there  was  a  push  to  move  to  the  suburbs.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  growing  awareness 
that  many  of  society's  problems  hit  women  disproportionately — domestic  violence,  single  par- 
enthood, old  age,  homelessness.  The  women  of  the  Y^  determined  to  stay  downtown  and  to  use 
their  building  as  the  vehicle  by  which  they  might  serve  these  emerging  needs. 
A  Caring  Community.    In  1990,  the  YW  adopted  a  new  mission  statement:  "The  YWCA  is  an 
organization  of  women  whose  mission  is  to  create  a  more  carmg  community.    Founded  in  the 
Christian  faith,  the  YW  is  a  diverse  group  which  identifies  and  responds  to  the  needs  of  women 
and  families  of  all  races  and  religions.    The  YW  plays  a  leadership  and  collaborative  role  as  it 
works  to  achieve  positive  change  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  in  the  commmiity. 

Today,  the  YW  carries  out  this  mission  in  the  same  building  it  bought  in  19^8,  newly  renovated 
thanks  to  a  successful  $10  million  capital  campaign.   But  it  is  moving  beyond  the  walls  of  the  building, 
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just  as  women  a  century  ago  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  their  homes.   Long  a  place  of  refuge  for  poor 
women  and  their  children,  the  YW  is  now  working  to  enable  those  women  to  become  economically  self- 
sufficient.   New  programs  focus  on  economic  opportunities  for  women  with  special  emphasis  on  home 
owaiership.   A  Resource  Center  for  Women  provides  information  on  job  opportunities  as  well  as  educa- 
tional and  cultural  offerings. 

Relationship  to  Feminism 

Social  feminists  have  long  had  an  uneasy  relationship  with  feminists.   As  O'Neill  said,  theii-  |jrimaiv 
purpose  was  to  serve  others.   To  do  this,  they  have  had  to  employ  many  of  the  same  tactics  as  femi- 
nists, but  always  within  the  distinct  bounds  of  the  "separate  sphere."   Indeed,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  said 
she  did  not  want  equalit\'  with  men  because  women  enjoyed  both  protections  under  the  law  and  respect 
from  society  because  of  their  imique  role  as  wives  and  mothers. 

The  suffragists  sincerely  believed  that  when  women  got  the  vote  they  would  vote  as  a  block  in  their 
o\sai  interests.   This  did  not  happen.   Women,  as  it  turned  out,  cared  more  about  their  causes  than  they 
did  about  themselves.   The  suffragists,  their  energ\^  spent  from  getting  the  vote,  dropped  back.   It  was- 
n  t  imtil  Betty  Friedan  wrote  her  explosive  book.  The  Feminine  Mystique.,  in  the  1960  s  that  the  ques- 
tion of  women's  rights  rose  again  to  the  forefront  of  national  debate.   Among  other  things,  it  gave  new 
life  to  the  Ec{ual  Rights  Amendment,  which  had  been  languishing  since  it  was  ratified  by  the  first  state 
manv  vears  earlier.   The  ERA  failed  in  the  1970  s  after  heated  debate,  but  by  then  women's  rights  were 
a  fait  accompli,  written  into  legislation  rather  than  secured  through  constitutional  amendment. 

W  hat  the  role  of  women  will  be  m  the  21^^  centur\'  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.   It  seems  safe  to  say 
that  tlie  social  feminists  are  here  to  stay.   Women's  rights,  though  here  by  law,  remain  a  battleground. 
Confusion  surrounds  women  who  have  been  able  to  achieve  at  high  levels  in  business  and  the  profes- 
sions and  then  opt  out  to  have  children.   Are  they  to  be  praised?  Blamed?  Ignored?   A  recent  book  by 
economic  journalist  Ami  Crittenden,  The  High  Price  of  Motherhood  raises,  says  reviewer  Paul  Starr, 
"some  of  the  most  difficult  and  divisive  questions  about  work,  family  life,  law  and  social  policy.''   How 
are  we  as  a  society  to  take  full  advantage  of  women's  edtication  and  ability  and  still  give  our  homes 
and  families  the  secure  anchoring  that  women  have  traditionally  provided? 

Social  feminists  sidestep  these  questions.   But  in  focusing  intently  as  they  have  on  the  ills  of  societN^ 
and  the  need  for  systemic  cures,  they  have  made  an  inestimable  contribution.   And  in  so  doing  they 
have  demonstrated  a  basic  feminist  tenet — that  women  can  influence  the  com"se  of  events  as  surely  and 
as  competently  as  men  can. 
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An  American  Leader  for  the  Zionist  Cause:     | 
Harry  S.  Truman 


As  a  student  in  Dr.  V. 
Markham  Lester's 
Histoiy  of  the  Middle 
East  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  Evan  wrote  this 
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Evan  Milligan 

According  to  historian  Barnet  Lituinoff,  Hariy  Truman  was  one  of  the 
instrumental  players  in  the  creation  of  modern  Israel.   In  his  biography 
Ben-Gurion  of  Israel.,  Lituinoff  lists  three  chief  allies  of  the  Zionist 
cause  shortly  preceding  Israel's  declaration  of  independence  in  1948: 
the  Holocaust,  inefficient  British  government,  and  President  Harry 
Truman  (148).  Other  historians  view  the  motivation  behind  Truman's 
involvement  with  the  creation  of  Israel  in  different  lights.   Leon  T. 
Hadar,  the  author  of  Quagmire:  America  in  the  Middle  East.,  believes 
that  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Cold  War  President  Truman  was 
interested  in  sabotaging  the  Soviet  Union's  plans  of  extending  its  influ- 
ence into  the  region.   He  thereby  forced  the  United  States  to  begin 
solidifying  its  relationship  with  Israel  before  the  former  was  given  a 
chance  (45). 

Truman's  actions  much  like  his  Secretary  of  State  General  George  C. 
Marshall  are  cited  by  other  historians  as  concern  over  Pro-Zionism  los- 
ing potential  Jewish  votes  and  campaign  contributions  (Melman  30). 
After  examining  the  evolution  of  Truman's  involvement  with  Zionists 
and  Palestine,  it  is  apparent  that  his  Biblical  knowledge,  sense  of  oblig- 
ation to  Presidential  foreign  policy,  and  humanitarian  concerns  caused 
President  Harry  Truman,  to  first  become  an  advocate  for  liberalized 
immigration  into  Palestine.   As  pro-Zionist  domestic  pressure  increased 
in  both  his  public  and  personal  life,  Truman  evolved  into  the  most  pow- 
erful supporter  of  the  UN  Partition  Plan  and  leader  of  the  first  nation  to 
recognize  the  state  of  Israel. 

President  Harry  Truman  was  exposed  to  the  Middle  East  all  of  his  life. 
As  a  child  in  late  nineteenth -century  Independence,  Missouri,  Truman 
heard  news  of  great  Armenian  suffering  taking  place  during  that  era, 
and  as  a  result  he  also  found  in  an  interest  in  reading  the  Bible  (Terrell 
306).  President  Truman  told  Merle  Miller,  author  of  Truman's  oral  biog- 
raphy Plain  Speaking.,  "That  [Palestine]  is  one  part  of  the  world  that 
has  always  interested  me,  partly  because  of  its  Biblical  background,  of 
course...  I've  always  done  considerable  reading  of  the  Bible... the  stories 
in  the  Bible,  though,  were  to  me  stories  about  real  people,  and  I  felt  I 
knew  some  of  them  better  than  actual  people  I  knew"  (  213).  Truman 
had  indeed  done  "considerable  reading"  of  the  Bible  as  a  child — by  the 
time  he  was  fourteen,  he  had  read  it  in  its  entirety  at  least  four  times. 
He  was  often  called  upon  by  neighborhood  playmates  to  judge  disputes 
concerning  Biblical  issues  (Benson  31). 

As  he  grew  older,  Truman  was  attracted  to  the  Baptist  church  because 
of  its  straight -forward  simplicity,  and  remained  a  Baptist  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.   In  the  political  arena,  Truman  used  scriptures  or  made  refer- 
ences to  God  in  his  public  speeches  and  private  remarks.  In  1934,  dur- 
ing his  campaign  for  his  first  Congressional  term,  he  remarked  that  if 
God  decided  that  he  should  be  Senator,  he  would  pray  for  wisdom  as 
King  Solomon  had  done.  He  held  to  the  conviction  that  the  American 
legal  system  was  based  on  the  Ten  Conmiandments  (Benson  32-34). 
During  the  early  years  of  his  presidency,  as  he  struggled  to  promote  a 
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Jewish  homeland  eslabUshed  in  Palestine,  President  Tinman  occasionally  recited  Denteronomy  1 :8. 
""Go  in  and  take  possession  of  the  land  which  the  Lord  hath  sworn  nnto  yonr  fathers,  to  y\braham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob"  (Melman  26).  Truman  was  fascinated  by  the  Bible's  stories,  moral  code,  and  histo- 
ry; thus,  the  region  of  Palestine  interested  to  him.  The  President  told  Merle  Miller  that  he  viewed  the 
whole  histoiT  of  the  Palestine  area  as  being  the  most  complicated  and  interesting  in  the  world  (Miller 

2). 

Another  aspect  of  Palestine  and  the  Middle  East  in  general  that  intrigued  Truman  was  its  wealth  of 
natural  resources.  In  his  memoirs.  Years  of  Trial  and  Hope ^  Truman  mentions  that  he  had  studied  the 
empires  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Darius  the  Great,  and  Ramses  II  before  involving  himself  with  Palestine, 
and  noticing  how  these  leaders  seemed  to  capitalize  on  the  region's  resources.  President  Truman 
believed  the  Ai"abs  had  never  been  able  to  make  the  most  of  the  Palestine's  potential,  and  that  under 
Jewish  leadership  a  great  industrial  development  program  could  be  set  up  similar  to  that  in  the 
Tennessee  River  Basin.  He  believed  that  this  kind  of  development  would  enable  the  region  to  support 
20  to  30  million  people,  be  constructive  and  humanitarian,  and  redeem  the  pledges  made  to  Jews  dur- 
ing World  War  II  (Truman  156).  He  once  stated  that  if  Middle  Eastern  residents  would  end  their  feud- 
ing, there  would  be  a  "revival  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  that  would  take  care  of  thirty  million  people  and 
feed  all  the  Near  East'  (Ferrell  305).  Eventually,  Truman  contemplated  the  idea  of  the  United  States 
leading  this  'revival.''  During  his  inaugiu-al  speech  in  1949,  Truman  conveyed  a  promise  to  provide 
technical  aid  to  developing  nations  around  the  world.  He  considered  the  idea  of  developing  a  Tennessee 
A'alley  Authority  system  in  the  MidcUe  East  when  devising  political  strategies  (Ferrell  306).  Long  before 
being  re-elected  to  his  second  term  as  President,  Truman  revealed  a  passion  for  the  Zionist  movement. 

In  1943,  at  a  Zionist  mass  meeting.  Senator  Truman  emphatically  told  the  crowd,  "Evemhing  possi- 
ble must  be  done  to  provide  a  haven  for  Jewdsh  survivors  of  Nazis."  Highly  acclamied  liistorian  David 
McCuUough,  who  earned  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  biography  Truman,  reveals  that  Truman  often  person- 
ally assured  Zionist  leaders  that  he  would  push  for  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine  (595).   In  1943,  he 
endorsed  a  Pro-Zionist  resolution,  promoted  heavily  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  and 
Senator  Taft  of  Ohio,  which  would  put  the  Senate  on  record  as  having  been  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  homeland  (Truman  133-134).  However,  Truman  was  not  always  an  advocate  for  the 
Zionist  cause.  In  1944,  Senator  Truman  angered  many  of  his  Jewish  and  Pro-Zionist  constituents  in 
Missoini  by  not  endorsing  his  part\^'s  Palestine  resolution  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  Z\i 
Ganin,  author  of  article  "Trmnan,  American  Jew^y,  and  the  Creation  of  Israel. "  states  that  Truman 
called  the  Democratic  resolution  "unjustified  interference  with  foreign  policy." 

When  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  died  of  a  massive  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  April  1945.  his  A  ice- 
President  Harr\-  S.  Trmnan  was  sworn  m  as  the  thirty-third  President  of  the  United  States. 
Inmiediately  after  taking  the  oath,  Stephen  Wise,  chairman  of  the  American  Zionist  Emergency 
Comicil,  came  to  the  White  House  on  April  20 — Truman's  eighth  day  as  president — in  order  to  seek  his 
assistance  with  the  resettlement  of  Jewish  refugees  and  to  discuss  the  proposed  Jewish  homeland  m 
Palestine  (Lenczowski  22).  There  were  foreign  policy  principles  estabhshed  by  other  Presidents  and 
promises  made  to  Jews  that  Truman  felt  obligated  to  respect  during  his  initial  dealings  with  the 
Zionists.  In  his  memoirs,  Truman  writes  that  he  beheved  the  British  had  "stirred"  Jewish  hopes  and 
dreams  when  she  promised  them  a  Palestine  homeland  in  the  1917  Balfour  Declaration.  Furthermore, 
Trmnan  believed  that  the  Balfoirr  promise,  as  well  as  promises  made  bv  "civilized  governments  "  should 
be  kept  (132). 

Historian  Evan  Wilson  suggested  that  Truman  found  it  necessar\'  to  support  Zionist  agenda  because 
President  Wooclrow  Wilson  had  endorsed  the  Balfour  Declaration  in  1918  (Bn,'son  165).  Truman  said 
that  he  had  thought  the  Balfour  Declaration  went  hand  in  hand  with  Woodrow  Wilson's  "noble  poli- 
cies," especially  liis  pohcy  of  self-determination.  Seth  Tillman,  who  cunently  works  for  the  Li.S. 
Senate's  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  also  wrote  The  United  States  in  the  Middle  East,  beheves 
that  Triunan  may  have  been  tliinkmg  about  self-determination  in  Palestine's  future,  not  the  majority- 
Arab  one  existing  in  Palestine  when  he  made  the  statement  (18).  Ironically,  President  Triunan's  imme- 
diate predecessor,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  supported  the  principle  of  full  consultation,  a  principle  that 
recjuired  the  Llnited  States  to  consult  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  before  it  sought  a  solution  to  the 
Palestine  problem  (Bryson  162).   Nonetheless,  President  Roosevelt  never  actually  attempted  serious 
negotiations  between  both  sides.  Due  to  poor  health,  an  uncertain  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
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the  Soviet  Union,  lack  of  public  support  or  heavy  commitments  after  World  War  II,  and  the  imdeter- 
mined  fate  of  central  Europe,  Roosevelt  had  been  hesitant  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem 
(Schoenbaum  31).  No  matter  what  foreign  policy  had  set  the  standard  before  Truman  took  Presidential 
office,  there  would  have  been  nothing  capable  of  minimizing  the  cries  of  millions  of  Americans, 
shocked  at  the  results  of  the  Holocaust. 

Six  million  Jews  were  murdered  during  the  Holocaust.  Hunter  College  History  professor  Naomi 
Cohen  states  in  her  book,  American  Jews  and  the  Zionist  Idea.,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Jewish  family 
in  the  United  States  that  had  not  lost  a  friend  or  relative  (70).  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
President  Truman  was  outraged  by  these  mass  killings,  and  wanted  to  do  something  to  compensate  the 
Jews  for  their  great  loss.  A  Princeton  public  survey  taken  in  December  1945  shows  that  76%  of  non- 
Jewish  Ainericans  informed  about  Palestine  were  in  favor  of  establishing  a  homeland  there  (Soustelle 
162).  Truman's  special  counsel,  Clark  Clifford,  later  recalled  President  Truman  saying,  "Everyone  else 
who  has  been  dragged  from  his  country  has  someplace  to  go  back  to.  But  the  Jews  have  no  place  to  go" 
(McCullough  597).  Truman  stated  in  his  own  memoirs  that  the  fate  of  the  Jews  was  a  great  concern  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  disturbed  by  people  being  victimized  because  of  their  race,  color,  or  religion.  He 
said,  'The  plight  of  the  victims  which  had  survived  the  mad  genocide  of  Hitler's  Germany  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  Western  Civilization,  and  as  President  I  undertook  to  do  something  about  it"  (132). 

During  the  simimer  of  1945,  after  American  Jewish  relief  agencies  had  spoken  out  about  decrepit 
conditions  of  European  refugee  camps.  President  Truman  sent  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  s 
Dean,  Earl  G.  Harrison  to  investigate  as  his  personal  representative  (Ovendale  5).   In  the  report  of  his 
observations,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  ""Harrison  Report,"  Earl  G.  Harrison  stated  that  Palestine 
was  ""definitely  and  preeminently"  the  choice  of  Jewish  survivors  in  Europe.  Only  Palestine  would  wel- 
come the  refugees  and  offer  them  housing  and  employment  opportunities.  Harrison  stated  that  the 
number  one  question  on  the  minds  of  displaced  Jewish  persons  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  elsewhere 
was,  "When  can  we  go  to  Palestine?"  (McCullough  595-596)  Also,  Harrison  wrote  that  if  there  was 
any  "genuine  sympathy"  for  what  Holocaust  survivors  had  endured,  then  the  1939  British  White  Paper 
would  be  modified  so  that  100,00  refugees  could  be  admitted.  He  declared,  "There  is  no  acceptable  or 
even  decent  solution  other  than  Palestine,"  and  that  limiting  Jewish  inuiiigration  to  Palestine  would 
have  been  "calamitous."    (Trvmian  137) 

Harrison,  in  addressing  the  fact  that  Washington  should  allow  reasonable  numbers  of  Jewish  refugees 
into  the  U.S.,  suggests  that  100,000  refugees  be  achnitted  (Ovendale  6).  He  accuses  attempts  to  block 
entrance  into  Palestine  of  "any  Jews  who  desired  to  go  there"  of  being  "morally  wrong  and  politically 
indefensible"  and  "inhuman"    (Soustelle  173).   President  Truman,  realizing  that  Congress  would  not 
relax  immigration  cfuotas,  chose  instead  to  place  responsibility  in  Britain's  hands.  On  August  31,  1945, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Clement  Attlee,  the  British  Prime  Mmister,  suggesting  100,000  refugees  be  swiftly 
evacuated  into  Palestine  (Ovendale  6).  Truman  even  promised  the  British  government  that  the  United 
States  would  assume  the  "technical  and  financial"  responsibility  for  transporting  100,000  immigrants 
to  Palestine  (Soustelle  175).   According  to  Alonzo  L.  Hamby,  a  historian  of  the  Truman  Presidency, 
Truman  wrote  a  memo  to  Senator  Walter  George  saying:  "I  am  interested  in  relieving  a  half  a  million 
people  of  the  most  distressful  situation  that  has  happened  in  the  world  since  Attila  made  his  invasion 
of  Europe"  (408). 

Although  President  Truman  was  interested  in  a  large  number  of  displaced  Jewish  Holocaust  survivors 
settled  in  Palestine,  he  did  not  fully  commit  to  the  Zionist  agenda.  At  the  time,  President  Truman 
viewed  opening  affirmations  to  a  Jewish  state  as  going  too  far.  He  states  in  his  memoirs  that  "  [he] 
could  not  stand  by  while  the  victims  of  Hitler's  racial  madness  were  denied  the  opportunities  to  build 
new  lives."  However,  he  did  not  "want  to  see  a  political  structure  imposed  on  the  Near  East  that  would 
result  in  conflict.".  Truman  believed  that  the  United  Nations  needed  to  handle  the  problem  of 
Palestine's  long  range  fate  (140).  Following  the  Potsdam  Conference — a  mid  July  meeting  between 
Winston  Allied  leaders  Winston  Churchill,  Joseph  Stalin,  and  Truman — President  Truman  affirmed: 

The  American  view  on  Palestine  is  that  we  want  to  let  as  many  of  the  Jews  into  Palestine  as  it  is 
possible  to  let  into  that  country.  Then  the  matter  will  have  to  be  worked  out  diplomatically  with 
the  British  and  Arabs,  so  that  if  a  state  can  be  set  up,  they  may  be  able  to  set  it  up  on  a  peace- 
ful basis.  I  have  no  desire  to  send  500,000  American  soldiers  there  to  make  peace  in  Palestine 

(136). 
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Aaron  Bermaii,  the  Jewisli-Aineriean  historian  and  autlior  oi  Nazism,  the  Jews,  and  Americdii- 
Zionism^  conunented  that  Truman's  refusal  to  directly  involve  the  United  States  in  Palestine  sifj;ni('ied 
that  the  U.S.  was  seeking  a  solution  to  the  refugee  crisis  without  significant  sacrifice  (Schoenhauni  33). 

One  reason  Truman  did  not  open  up  American  doors  to  accept  Jewish  refugees  was  because  he 
believed  the  American  public  was  not  willing  lo  accejjt  them.  In  fact,  a  poll  taken  in  August  1946 
shows  72%  of  Americans  opposed  to  liberalizing  inunigration  into  the  U.S.  (Schoenbamn  44).  The 
White  House  did  not  begin  an  extensive  refugee  resettlement  campaign  until  1947.  By  .June  1948,  only 
41,379  .Jewish  refugees  had  entered  into  the  U.S.  under  the  President's  Executive  Order  (Lacey  326). 
Many  Zionists  supported  even  the  exclusionary  U.S.  immigration  laws,  because  they  saw  a  logical 
threat  to  the  arginnent  that  world  .Jewry  needed  a  homeland  if  America  were  allowing  more  Jewish 
refugees  inside  its  gates  (Schoenbaum  3).  Truman's  consideration  of  domestic  pressure  was  observed. 
Across  the  Atlantic,  British  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  was  infuriated  by  Truman's  demands  for 
increased  immigration  into  Palestine,  which  was  still  under  British  mandate.  Bevin  accused  the 
President  of  catering  to  the  Jewish-American  vote.  In  the  June  13,  1946  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Bevin  says  the  reason  the  United  States  pressured  Britain  to  allow  100,000  Jews  into  Palestine  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  willing  to  allow  them  to  come  to  New  York  (Benson  68). 

It  was  not  surprising  that  President  Truman  encountered  the  most  Zionist  pressure  from  witiiin  his 
own  coiuitry.  Within  the  U.S.  Zionism  undei"went  its  most  miportant  20^"  centuiy  transformations.  In 
a  meeting  in  New  York,  1942,  that  the  Zionist  Conference  produced  the  Biltmore  program,  with  the 
goal  of  the  transfonnation  of  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  state — rather  than  a  modestly-sized  national  home 
in  Palestine.  At  this  same  conference,  American  Jews  wrestled  the  World  Zionist  Movement  s  leadership 
from  European  Jews  (Lenczowski  22). 

Fred  J.  Khomi,  an  international  relations  historian  who  spent  ten  years  researching  for  his  book.  The 
Arab  Israeh  Dilemma,  states  that  by  1946  the  Linited  Stated  held  half  the  world's  Zionist  membership 
(44).  Also,  many  Jewish- Americans  who  had  been  indifferent  to  or  opposed  to  the  Zionist  movement 
began  supporting  it  after  losing  family  members  in  the  Holocaust.  The  American  Zionist  Emergency 
Council  established  state  and  regional  branches  which  subdivided  into  nvmierous  local  committees. 
These  local  conmiittees  produced  endless  streams  of  books,  pamphlets,  letters  to  editors,  mass  meet- 
ings, and  all  other  means  of  communication — thereby  gaining  the  support  of  many  Americans  dis- 
turbed by  killings  in  Em-ope,  Protestants  who  supported  Zionists  and  historic  and  Bil^lical  ties  with 
Jews  and  Palestine,  and  liberals  who  favored  aggressive  Zionist  policies  (Kliouri  24).  The  American 
Zionist  Emergency  Council  and  its  400  local  coimnittees  persuaded  33  state  legislatures  to  pass  resolu- 
tions favoring  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  and  40  Governors,  54  Senators,  and  250  Congressmen  to 
sign  petitions  to  the  President  (Lacey  17). 

In  the  1944  Presidential  campaign,  both  Democrat  and  Republican  parties  strongly  backed  the 
Zionist  program.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  influential  U.S.  Jewish  population  lived  in  a  handful  of 
politically  important  states;  and  the  two  parties  tried  to  outbid  each  other  for  Jewish  political  iavor 
(Khouri  24).  In  July  1946,  4,000  Jewish-American  war  veterans  march  on  D.C.  demanding  that  the 
U.S.  implement  the  proposal  for  inunigration  of  100,000  refugees  into  Palestine.  They  offered  to  serve 
as  the  troops  needed  to  implement  this  proposal  (Cohen  26). 

Towards  the  end  of  1947,  President  Truman  received  approximately  135,000  letters,  petitions,  and 
telegrams  in  support  of  the  Zionist  cause  (Haniby  4l2).  During  a  one-month  period  in  1948,  the 
White  House  received  more  than  300,000  postcards  from  Jewish  interest  gi'oups  and  supporters  (Lacey 
323).  Zionists  reached  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Conmiittee,  Robert  E.  Hannegan.  who 
urged  President  Trmiian  to  make  a  statement  in  favor  of  the  LTN  partition  plan.  Eventually  this  gave 
Jews  the  legal  right  to  establish  the  state  of  Israel,  before  the  approaching  1948  elections  (0\endale 
11).  In  liis  book  Friends  in  Deed:  The  i.S.  Israeli Alh'a/ice,  one  of  Israel's  leading  jomnalists  \osi 
Melman  cites  President  Truman:  "1  do  not  think  that  I  ever  had  so  much  pressure  and  propaganda  at 
the  White  House  as  I  had  in  this  instance'   (cftd.  in  Melman  27). 

Zionists  reached  President  Triunan  through  his  trusted  advisors.  David  K.  Niles.  Truman  s 
Achninistrative  Assistant  for  Minoritv  Affairs,  worked  in  Roosevelt's  acbninistration.  Diplomatic  histori- 
an Robert  H.  Ferrel.  editor  of  Truman's  autobiographv,  private  papers,  and  author  oi  Harry  S.Trnman, 
describes  Ferrel  as  a  "a  sad-faced,  furtive  man  '  with  vague  responsibilities  many  White  House  staffers 
were  mism-e  of,  some  even  tlmiking  he  did  nothing  (190).  Niles  served  as  a  contact  for  Noitheastem 
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Jews  and  Zionists  in  general.  According  to  McCidlough,  Niles,  who  was  Jewish,  said  that  he  sensed  a 
fundamental  sympathy  for  the  Jewish  plight  m  Trmiian,  a  sympathy  he  had  not  felt  in  Roosevelt.  Niles 
beheved  that  if  Roosevelt  had  been  President  between  1944  and  1948,  Palestine  would  have  met  a  dif- 
ferent outcome  (596). 

President  Trmnan  respected  David  Niles'  opinions.  At  his  suggestion,  President  Truman  appointed 
General  Jolm  Hilldring,  a  State  Department  official  friendly  with  American  Jewish  leaders,  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  UN  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  delegation  and  the  White  House.  It  was  NUes  to 
which  General  Hdldrig  directly  reported  (Haml^y  409).  He  even  used  his  own  job  as  leverage  for  the 
Zionist  cause.  Diu-ing  a  meetmg  shortly  after  the  March  5,  1947  UN  partition  vote,  Niles  grew  so  emo- 
tional that  he  tlneatened  to  quit  miless  Truman  developed  a  more  direct  course  of  action  in  favor  of  the 
Zionist  cause  (McCuUough  604). 

In  1943  President  Roosevelt  created  the  Office  of  Special  Comisel  for  Judge  Samuel  I.  Rosemnan, 
who  stayed  on  staff  into  the  Triunan  administration.  When  he  retired  in  1946,  Rosenman  appointed  his 
naval  aide,  Clark  M.  Clifford  as  his  successor.  Clifford,  a  St.  Louis  lawyer,  had  an  appearance  in  con- 
trast to  Niles':  tall,  handsome,  and  elegant  (Ferrell  190).  Well-respected  and  trusted  by  President 
Truman,  Clifford  became  the  individual  that  Niles  recommended  Zionists  focus  their  attention.  They 
were  able  to  find  an  avenue  to  Clifford  throvigh  his  Jewish  aid.  Max  Lowenthal. 

Zionists  regularly  briefed  Niles  and  Clifford,  giving  them  material  that  the  t\\  o  men  could  then  use  to 
write  the  Presidential  memos.  The  Zionists  chafted  some  of  President  Truman's  official  statements, 
although  much  of  this  interaction  between  the  Zionists  and  the  two  men  seemed  to  happen  without 
Trmnan 's  knowledge  (Lacey  324).  Dming  November  1947,  Clark  Clifford  wrote  the  President  a  memo 
arguing  that  the  decision  to  support  or  not  to  support  partitioning  Palestine  should  be  based  on  merit. 
After  making  this  argument,  however,  Clifford  reminded  President  Truman  that  New  York  was  the  only 
place  in  the  U.S.  in  which  the  Jewish  vote  was  concentrated,  and  that  nobody  had  become  president 
since  1876  without  the  electoral  votes  from  New  York  (SchoenlDamn  54). 

Even  the  trusted  advice  of  Clifford  and  Niles  could  not  prevent  President  Trvunan  from  eventually 
becoming  frustrated  with  the  Zionist  cause,  cutting  off  all  contacts  with  its  leaders.  Henry  Wallace, 
once  Roosevelt's  third  term  vice  president  and  later  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  recorded  President  Truman 
as  saying  at  a  July  30,  1946  cabinet  meeting,  "Jesus  Clnist  couldn't  please  them  when  he  was  here  on 
earth,  so  how  could  anyone  expect  that  I  would  have  any  luck?  "  (Hamby  407).  President  Truman  was 
particularly  annoyed  by  American  Zionist  Emergency  Coxmcil  leader,  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  also  a 
Republican  who  helped  write  the  party's  pro-Zionist  platform  for  the  1944  Presidential  elections. 
Dining  the  course  of  a  meeting  between  the  two  men  on  July  2,  1946,  Silver  got  extremely  angry, 
raised  liis  voice,  and  pounded  on  the  President  s  desk.  Reportedly,  President  Trmnan  never  forgave 
Rabbi  Silver  for  this  outburst  (Ferrel  309).  In  fact,  responding  to  a  memo  that  David  Niles  sent  him. 
President  Trmnan  grouped  Rabbi  Silver  with  the  Irgvm  and  Stern  Gang,  Jewish  terrorist  groups  in 
Palestuie:  ''We  could  have  settled  this  thing  if  U.S.  politics  had  been  kept  out  of  it.  Terror  and  Silver 
are  the  contributing  causes  of  some^  if  not  all,  of  our  problems"  (Hamby  4lO). 

According  to  Jim  Rowe,  at  one  point  Zionists  attempted  to  openly  bribe  President  Truman.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  meeting  between  Abraham  Feinberg,  a  New  York  clothing  manufacturer  and  a  Zionist 
group  member  from  New  York,  and  Assistant  Secretar}'  of  Interior  Oscar  Chapman.   Here,  Feuiberg 
opened  an  imibrella  he  had  been  carrying  to  reveal  a  large  amount  of  bank  roles.  Feinberg  then  stated 
that  Zionists  would  be  wilhng  to  do  busmess  with  President  Truman  if  he  did  something  about  Israel. 
Chapman,  relaying  this  message  to  the  President,  was  told  by  Truman,  ''TeU  the  [expletive]  to  go  to 
hell.  I'm  not  taking  money  like  that."  Later,  President  Trmnan  was  able  to  dehver  this  message  person- 
ally, when  this  same  group  approached  liim  again  (McCullough  598). 

When  the  LTnited  Nations  took  straw- votes  in  General  Assembly  on  November  22  and  26,  1947, 
fewer  than  two-thirds  of  member  states  pledged  to  support  partition.  However,  operatmg  through 
American  channels  such  as  Senators  belonging  to  American  Cliristian  Palestine  Committee,  Zionists 
were  able  to  pressure  delegates  from  Haiti,  Liberia,  the  Philippines,  China,  Ethiopia,  and  Greece. 
Although  all  the  delegates  from  these  countries  had  previously  voted  no  to  partition,  during  the  actual 
November  29  vote,  they  all  agreed  to  vote  in  favor  of  partition  or  abstain  from  voting  at  all  (with  the 
exception  of  Greece).  The  support  of  these  additional  delegates  gave  the  partition  proposal  the  two- 
thirds  it  needed  to  be  passed  (Taylor  67).  President  Trmnan  was  incensed  by  the  pohtical  motives  and 
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threats  of  extreme  Zionist  leaders,  especially  those  who  suggested  that  lie  |)r(»ssiired  nations  into  Notes 
siipportino-  partition  in  the  UN  General  Assembly.   IVnman  said  that  he  never  approved  ol'  the  strong 
hiiposing  their  will  on  the  weak,  wdiether  in  terms  of  indi\'idiials  or  whole  nations,  and  he  believed  that 
although  the  U.S.  had  aided  Greece  and  helped  father  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  these  coim- 
tries  shonldn't  feel  compelled  to  vote  like  the  U.S.  concerning  |)artition  or  any  other  issue.  He  believed 
that  the  basis  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  that  everyone's  opinion — whether  weak,  strong,  rich  or 
poor — should  be  respected.  President  Truman  believed  that  no  American  policy  worthy  of  being  called 
American  should  ever  treat  another  nation  as  a  satellite    (Truman  158). 

In  l'^46.  President  Truman  wrote  a  letter  to  Ed  Pauley,  a  friend  he  made  a  failed  attempt  at  nomi- 
nating to  be  undersecretary  of  the  Na\T-  in  which  he  spoke  on  the  whole  Palestinian  crisis  w  idi  di<'  fol- 
lowing statement: 

That  situation  is  insoluble  in  my  opinion.  1  have  spent  a  year  and  a  month  tr>dng  to  get  some 
concrete  action  on  it.  Not  only  are  the  Bjitisli  highly  successful  in  muddling  the  situation  as 
completely  as  it  could  possibly  be  muddlcML  but  the  Jews  themselves  are  makmg  it  almost 
mipossible  to  do  anything  for  them.  They  seem  to  have  the  same  attitude  toward  the  "under- 
dog'' when  they  are  on  top  as  they  have  been  treated  as  ''underdogs"  themselves.  I  suppose 
that  is  hinnan  frailt)'  (Ferrel  307). 

During  the  middle  of  1947,  President  Trmnan  eventually  got  so  frustrated  that  he  refused  to  talk  to 
any  Zionist  leaders,  even  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  who  was  later  to  become  Israel  s  first  president 
(McCullough  604).  Zionists  had  to  determme  a  was  to  ensvue  the  President  would  meet  with 
Weizmann,  because  they  knew  that  only  he  could  convuice  Truman  not  to  abandon  the  Zionist  cause 
and  vote  in  favor  of  the  Partition  Plan  at  the  LIN  General  AssemlDly.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  last  resort 
that  the  Zionists  called  upon  one  of  President  Truman's  closest  friends  to  aid  their  cause,  EdcUe 
Jacabson. 

According  to  President  Truman,  he  and  Eddie  Jacabson  met  during  World  War  II  as  sergeant 
Jacobson  and  Lieutenant  Truman  at  an  army  camp  in  Oklahoma  (Truman  25).  The  two  began  a  hab- 
erdashery- together  in  downtown  Kansas  City,  Missouri  called  Truman  &  Jacabson,  where  they  worked 
together  until  the  busmess  sank  into  dept  (Haniby  94).  In  spite  of  the  failed  business  venture,  the  two 
men  remamed  best  friends  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  his  memoirs,  Truman  says  that  he  was  always 
happy  to  see  Eddie  Jacabson,  and  that  he  always  had  the  warmest  feelings  toward  him.  He  believed 
Jacabson  to  be  one  of  the  truest  friends  a  person  could  have  (Truman  160).  Eddie  was  given  invitation 
to  the  White  House  diu-mg  Trmiian's  Presidency,  and  visited  with  Truman  there  at  least  tw^o  dozen 
times,  in  addition  to  meeting  wdth  him  in  other  cities  and  traveling  with  liim  on  the  campaign  trail 
(Ferrell  306).  McCullough  states  that  President  Truman  knew  Eddie  was  a  devout  Jew  and  a  patriotic 
American.  Jacabson  had  earned  Truman's  complete  trust,  and  had  never  asked  favors  of  the  President 
or  imposed  on  his  time  (599).  It  is  this  same  trusted  friend  who  Truraian  says  made  a  contribution  of 
''decisive  importance"  to  the  development  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

Although  Eddie  Jacabson  was  Je^vdsh,  he  was  not  a  Zionist  Jew.  Jacabson's  lawyer,  a  decUcated 
Zionist  named  A.J.  Granoff,  recalls  that  EdcUe  Jacabson  never  thought  much  about  Zionism  mitil  the 
late  1947,  when  the  issue  came  to  Llnited  Nations  General  Assembly  vote.  In  J.R.  Fuch's  oral  history  of 
A.J.  Granoff,  Granoff  also  mentions  that  he  could  not  remember  ever  having  a  conversation  with  Eddie 
Jacabson  about  Palestine,  Jewish  history,  the  Holocaust  or  its  effect  on  the  world.  Concerning  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  issues  with  Jacabson,  Granoff  remarked:  'Tt  would  be  just  like  having  discussed  Greece 
or  Babvlonia  with  him.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  or  it  never  occurred  to  him.  We  never  discussed  such 
things""    (Ferrell  307). 

In  1947,  the  President  of  the  social  service  group  B'nai  Brith  Frank  Gokhnan  called  Eddie  Jacabson 
at  his  home  in  Kansas  City,  waking  him  to  persuade  President  Truman  to  talk  to  Dr.  Chaim  Weizman. 
Jacabson  told  Goldman  that  Trmnan  would  do  what  is  right  when  he  became  informed  of  all  the  facts. 
He  then  told  Gokhnan,   "I in  no  Zionist,  so  first  I  need  the  facts  from  you.'  After  their  conversation. 
Jacabson  inunediately  peimed  a  letter  to  Truman,  begging  him  to  meet  with  Dr.  Weizmami  (Melman 
27-28).  President  Truman  sent  Jacabson  a  letter  from  Key  West  dated  February  27,  m  wliich  he 
explains  that  \\  eizmann  had  nothing  new-  to  tell  him,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  Palestme  situation 
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was  not  solvable.  A  conversation  during  a  March  13  meeting  at  the  White  House  soon  turned  to  the 
haberdashery  business  EdcUe  still  owned.   When  Jacabson  brought  up  the  issue  of  Palestine,  Triunan 
grimaced  his  face  and  responded  in  a  short  manner — a  manner  Jacabson  had  never  seen  Truman  adopt 
at  any  point  of  their  friendship.  President  Truman  later  told  Clark  Clifford  that  his  hostility  was  not 
meant  for  Eddie,  but  for  those  people  who  were  usmg  liis  friend  to  reach  him.  President  Triunan  then 
teUs  Jacabson  that  he  had  no  wish  to  talk  about  an)i:liuig  related  to  Palestine,  leaving  the  issue  to  the 
UN  to  decide  its  outcome.  He  teUs  Jacabson  that  he  had  been  disrespected  by  certain  Zionist  leaders, 
and  remained  vrnmoved  from  his  silence  even  after  Jacabson  attempted  to  argue  (Melman  28). 

Soon  after,  President  Truman  called  a  meeting  betw^een  Dr.  Weizzman  and  liimself.  Truman- 
Weizmann  meeting  takes  place  privately  at  the  White  House.  During  their  talk,  Dr.  Weizmami  con- 
vinced the  President  to  continue  support  of  the  Zionist  cause  by  detaihng  ways  in  which  the  Jews  could 
rebuild  Palestine,  build  a  model-nation  for  the  region,  and  even  "make  the  dessert  bloom. "  Dr. 
Weizmami  also  convinced  President  Truman  to  give  the  Jews  the  Negev  and  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  (HamlDy  310).  The  Zionists  were  back  in  Truman's  good  graces. 

President  Truman  cUcl  not  tell  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  or  anyone  else  that  he  had  talked  to  Dr. 
Weizmann,  perhaps  both  because  Marshall  was  in  California  at  the  tune,  and  because  he  did  not  seri- 
ously believe  that  Marshall  and  the  State  Department  could  have  been  working  towards  a  purpose  dif- 
ferent from  his  owai.  The  next  day,  US  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Warren  Austin  recommended 
abandomnent  of  the  Partition  Plan  and  proposed  that  a  UN  trusteeship  be  established  to  control 
Palestine  (McCuUough  608).  Indeed,  President  Truman  had  agreed  to  Trusteeship  during  a  trip  to 
Bermuda,  aboard  the  Williamsburg  (Ferrell  304).  On  Februaiy  19,  1948,  after  realizing  that  a  Jewish 
state  would  definitely  lead  to  an  outbreak  of  violence.  President  Trmnan  instructed  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  to  present  an  interim  trusteeship  proposal  and  to  disregard  ob\dous  political  obhgations  (Ball 
21).  However,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  date  of  Warren's  proposal.  In  fact,  President  Trmnan 
claimed  that  he  was  not  told  that  Warren  Austin  would  propose  tiusteeship  to  the  LIN.  The  first  time 
he  heard  of  this  action  was  the  next  day  after  he  and  Weizmami 's  talk,  as  he  read  the  morning  paper. 
He  called  in  special  counsel  Clark  Chfford  and  said,  ""There's  a  story  in  the  paper  on  Palestine  and  I 
don't  know  what's  happened.  I  don  t  understand  this.  How  could  this  have  happened?  I  assured  Cliaim 
Weizmann. . .he  must  think  1  am  a...  "  He  later  told  a  friend  from  high  school  named  Charlie  Ross,  that 
Austin's   Trusteeship  amiouncenient  was  one  of  the  most  eml^arrassing  positions  of  liis  Presidential 
career  (Ferrell  307). 

Following  tliis  instance,  President  Truman  seemed  to  many  Americans  to  be  conspiratorial  and  fickle. 
The  American  Jewish  Congress  charged  the  State  Department  with  being  im-American  and  "'thorough- 
ly dishonorable."  Many  in  D.C  accused  Truman  and  the  State  Department  of  being  a  'sell-out. "  A 
Democratic  congressman  from  New  York,  Emanuel  Celler,  condenmed  the  proposal  as  being  an  act  of 
international  politics  (McCuUough  609).  Even,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  threatened  to  give  up  her  LTN  dele- 
gate position  when  she  heard  news  of  the  trusteeship  proposal   (Hamby  412). 

President  Truman  later  met  with  Marshall  and  achnitted  giving  approval  to  the  idea  of  trusteesliip  as 
an  intermediate  step  towards  eventual  partition;  however,  he  was  upset  by  the  poor  timing  of  Austin's 
speech  (McCuUough  611).  He  could  not  reveal  how  he  truly  felt  about  the  State  Department's  actions, 
since  it  would  make  him  look  ignorant  and  the  State  Department  look  like  a  group  of  traitors  (Ferrel 
310).  On  March  25,  1948,  Trmnan  publicly  stated  that  the  U.S.  had  proposed  UN  trusteeship  to  the 
Security  Coimcil  in  order  to  establish  a  peace  keeping  govermnent  force  m  Palestine,  that  woidd  fill  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  termination  of  the  British  mandate  on  May  15  (^4  Decade  of  Foreign  Policy 
842).  Triunan  dichi't  believe  that  trusteeship  was  an  abandomnent  of  U.S.  policy,  since  the  nation  was 
still  decUcated  to  mternational  coimmtments  and  reheving  human  miseiy  Many  Jews  viewed  tliis  policy 
as  betrayal  and  Arabs  viewed  it  as  US  rejection  of  the  General  Assembly's  proposed  Partition  Plan. 
Truman  states  in  his  memoirs  that  trusteeship  didn't  seem  like  such  a  flawed  idea  at  the  time  of  its 
conception,  for  he  had  viewed  it  as  a  way  of  forestalling  the  inevitable  \dolence  that  would  occur  in 
Palestme  once  Britain  left  (Truman  163). 

Dr.  Chaim  Weizmami  wrote  President  Triunan  on  April  9,  1948,  stating  that  the  Jews  had  only  two 
choices:  statehood  and  extermination  (Hamby  414).  Tliis  policy  would  have  been  infeasible  for  the 
U.S.  to  carry  out.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  estimated  that  about  100,000  troops  would  be  required  for 
a  UN  peacekeeping  force  to  provide  an  armed  tiuce  and  that  the  US  would  have  to  provide  around 
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HtT.OOO  of  those  troops,  equal  to  the  United  States  entire  jiround  resenes  (llamby  -+14).  Clearly,  when 
the  L^N  General  Assembly  reviewed  the  proposed  Trusteeship  prof)osal  between  mid-April  and  mid- 
May,  most  delegates  did  not  support  it  (Taylor  67).Weizzman  spoke  to  Truman  on  Ma\  13.  10-j8.  and 
told  him  that  on  May  14,  6:00  p.m.,  a  provisional  government  would  assume  control  of  Israel.  He 
urged  Truman,  as  leader  of  the  most  powerl'id  dcMnocracy  and  nation  in  the  world,  to  be  the  first  to 
welcome  Israel  into  the  international  comnnmity  (Bryson  15*)).  PicsidcMU  Truman,  independent  of  anv- 
one  else,  extends  Isarael  dc  fdcto  recognition  sixteen  minutes  latei'. 

President  Truman  never  attempted  to  initiate  a  long  term  sohnion  to  Palestiue  problem  (Lacey  327). 
However,  his  strong  .lewish  su|)port  did  not  end  with   Israel  s  creation.  On  October  28.  1948  shortly 
before  the  presidential  election.  Tinman  said  in  a  speech,  'Israel  nnist  be  large  enough,  free  enough, 
and  strong  enough  to  make  its  people  self-su|)|)orting  and  secure.    Triunan  ultimatelv  won  the  1^48 
election  with  75%  of  Jewish  vote  (Ball  22).  In  1973,  Margaret  Truman  wrote  that  the  most  difficult 
area  of  her  father's  entire  administration  was  the  Palestine  problem.  She  remarked,  "He  did  his  best  to 
solve  it  and  even  today  he  athnits  that  his  best  probably  wasn't  good  enough... perhaps  the  situation 
was  unpossible  from  the  start'   (Lacey  336). 

\X  hether  or  not  the  problem  was  solved  or  new^  problems  were  createtl.  President  Triunan  plaved  a 
major  role  in  the  birth  of  a  new^  nation,  a  role  he  w^as  dra^T^i  to  initially  because  of  his  own  fondness  of 
the  Bible  and  historical  interest  in  the  region.  When  one  of  Israel  s  Chief  Rabbis  later  told  liim,   "God 
put  you  in  yoiu-  mother's  womb  so  that  you  could  be  the  instrument  to  brmg  about  the  rebirth  of  Israel 
after  Xrwo  thousand  years,'"  he  burst  into  tears  (Miller  218).  His  role  started  as  simply  being  supportive 
of  liberalized  immigration  into  Palestine,  but  as  Zionists  began  increasing  pressm^e  on  his  office — as 
well  as  on  the  lives  of  some  of  the  men  he  trusted  most — President  Harrv  S.  Truman's  role  evolved  into 
a  powerfvd  supporter  of  the  LIN  Partition  Plan  and  leader  of  the  first  nation  to  recognize  Israel. 
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